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| spirit of Christianity. His religious sonnets were composed, without any ex- 
ternal influence, from the force of his inmost feelings, atti age when the daring 





THE LYRE AND SWORD OF KORNER. ° 


The Lyre and Sword of Charles Theodore Korner, witha Life of the Author, &c. 
Translated from the German by W. B. Chorley. London: Hamilton & Co. 
When we read the letters of Collingwood, or the songs of Kérner, we see, to 

our inexpressible comfort, that all chivalry is not gone out of the world; that 

there still burns, here and there, in some consecrated shrine, that flame of piety, 
bravery and charity, which made up the ideal of a true knight—gentle and fear- 
less—daring all and resigned to all—incapable of wilful offence—implacable only 
to injustice and baseness. Perhaps, indeed, the earth could not produce two 
finer specimens than these ; more in harmony, or more incontrast. ‘The young, 


fiery, enthusiastic, poetical volunteer—the redresser of the wrongs of humbled | 


and bleeding Germany ; the mature, calm, disciplined, and dauntless asserter of 
the naval supremacy of triumphant England; both equally brave and tender, 
devout and devoted, high-minded and lowly-hearted. 

K6rner’s lyrical poems are among the few things of which no familiarity can 
deaden the effect. We read them the hundredth time, as we read them the 
first,—with tearful eyes and a full and beating Neart. 
need it be said’—the earnestness, the reality, the deep passion, the soaring 
exaltation, the lowly prostration of soul. No one can for an instanttmagine 
them to be written under the influence of factitious excitement ; no one can for 
an instant doubt that it was with “‘ death set boldly before his open eyes,” as he 
himself says, that these astonishing poems were produced. Here are none of 
the mawkish plaints and sick fancies of fashionable young gentlemen who are 

as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness ; 

and because they have neither energy and magnanimity enough to be useful, nor 
humility enough to bear the burden of life meekly and hopefully. We profess 
ourselves hard-hearted ; we have no tears for poetical sorrows, and we even hold 
that the world has small joss of the young romanticists who kill themselves 
because it is not sublime enough for them to live in. But here we have a man 
in the flower of youth, with all the ardour of passion andthe solemnity of con- 
‘viction, offering up his young hope and love, and life;"for his country ;—for the 
virtue and the religion he régarded as inextricably involved in that country’s 
deliverance. 
of elogtence and poetry. Let no man think that such will arise outiof the 
languid pool of selfish discontent. 

It is not, indeed, the lot of many to draw inspiration from events Ike those 
which awakened Kérner’s genius ; but it is the i,ard and not the outward world 

«» Which determines the truth purity, and elevatio ay, erry ous @ proof of this 
SEZ wreed ot Waa agtoild hii YO a 
rein gate said, farm, be manifest that tiey are eitremely diffukult to 
retider, ant! it #"Necessary to be warmed by a portion of the same divine fie in 
order to catch something of the ardent and vigorous exp:ssion. The translator 
obviously conies to his task with this great qualification—profound and fervent 
sympathy in Korner’s feelings. , : 

“Jn addition (says he, in his interesting preface,)to the interest of their having 

been written in the camp, two other attributes give deep power over the heart to 
* the songs of this young warrior ; th” full spirit of sincere, pious devotion in 





the cause of freedom, in the holy purposess*che Almighty will ;—and his firm | 
sage, from the very moment of his joining the German army, that for him 
there would be vo victorious returning but that his ‘ife was to be offered up for 
his Father-land ; a presage too soon and mournfully confirmed. The high, cheer- 
ful courage which gracec his bright military career jwas no ways damped, but 


cost ; and life was to,him already, as it were, given up for his country, and in the 
hands of God. ‘The moment of surrendering his trust might be near; therefore 
his day’s work was to be done diligentl¥.”” 

And again, : ” ? 

“The translator is not blind to m4ny of the “disadvantages under waich this 
attempt te. e%press the form, as well as spirit, of these German songs ~omes be- 
fore an 1ig¢ush reader. He has preserved the metres of the ‘ Lyre and Sword’ 
4iterally, with no deviation from the original. Keeping these, every attempt has 
veen made «),9t his pdwers would support, to give English to the thoughts and 
words of Kamer. -Between the merit of this mode of translation, and of a ver- 
sion allowing ‘more scope, it would open a disputed question here to attempt to 
decide.” {He has chosen the form which appeared to him best fitting the spirit of 
the Lyre: ‘ip hee ventured to touch, with unskilful, but with no irteverent hands. 
How far he, 42 @¢-essful, the. feelings of his English readers must determine. 
He is anxiou “ohly that the original should, in no respect, be judged of with dis- 
paragement froj this translation. Any fault in these gongs, at all breaking the 
general impressfv« of the whole, almost certainly belonys to his English alone. 

The following passage from the affecting ‘Memoir of ‘Theodore Kérner,’ by 
his father, while it gies us the -key to much that was most noble, manly, and 
peculiar in his son, exemplifies that reverence for the inspirations of heaven, that 
delicate conscientiousness, as to their direction and use, of which we find few 
examples in this book-making age. 

“Even from his very childhood, young Kérner had, moreover, displayed the 
highest poetical genius. His father, however, thought it right barely to tolerate, 
but by no means to encourage, the boy’s earliest attempts; having too high a 
general conception of etry pot to be anxiously careful, in an instance which 
touched him so nearly, thet the mere jnclination might not be mistaken for the 
revered call: bare facility of production affording here no sufficient cniterion. 

* * ~ @ * + * 
* Schiller and Géethe were the favourite authors in his father’s house ; and 
Schilier’s Lyrics were, probably, the first poems which the boy read. All that 
* was high-souled stirred him’ mightily ; but not until long afterwards, and at first 
« with the awe of earnest devotion,did he himself write serious poetry.” 
And again,» ; 
“ What his father now desired was, net the preparation for any particular 
employment, but thé qommpieté mental accomplishments of a nobly gifted man. 
» Forsuch a man/sione did he deem entitled to give his inward feelings utterance 
aloud in poetry.” 
> ~ Nor did he i 
business of life, or disqualify him for the rigours of science. 
occupation of mining :— i 
“ Asa counterpoise to the predominant inclination which he showed for all 
that the Greeks call after the Muses, he required a sort of mental gymnastics ; 
“ and in the study of physics, natural history, mechanics, and ehemistry, there 
were sufficient difficulties for this purpose, and which allured rather than daunted 
—_— * * * 

“ Kérner entered upon the practical study of mining with great zeal; shrank 

from no toil, and was soon quite at home in the particularities of a miner’s life.” 
His father gives the following account of the nurture and character of his 

) religious feelings :— 
“ From this time more earnestness and depth might be discerned in the spirit 
of his poetry; and a pious, true, old German cast of thought became particularly 
conspicuous. He had never been taught to know religion as a gloomy task- 
mistress—a destroyer of innocent pleasures—but as a friend exalting his soul. 
All his education had borne the aim of drawing him towards her by nobler im- 
° pulses than fear; and he had early accustomed himself to reverence all that is 
holy. Hence came the openness and warmth with which his heart embraced the 





gine that the poetical temperament was to excuse him from the 
He é@hose the 








The secret of this is— | 


This is the rich and living spring which sent forth such @ torrent | 


call from the grave, and he prepared to meet it as became a man. 
the age of twenty-two, as he had lived—spotless, heroic, resigned. He was 
killed in an engagement with the French, in the dominions of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, and was buried under an oak, the sacred tree of his 
3 | hich God had called him, |COUMTY. _~ nis spot W — fs . 

Kémer to his country’s war, as to the service for which G a y | poet and soldier lies his only sister, who just lived to finish a portrait of him, 
blended with entire resignation and rétiance, through all the varied fortunes of ' and then followed him to the tomb. 


ness is that of critics, not biographers ; but if ever there was a man whose life 
| was in his works,—whose works were unintelligible without a knowledge of his 
| life, it is Korner. 
| was the one absorbing and inspiring theme. 
rather quickened, by this clear prospect of an early ¢ sath. He had counted the | | eof a very high r hes 1 Pon poet, of the highest. 
force and the fervour, the varied and easy, yet majestic rhythm of Campbell’s 
best odes together with a solemnity which those do aot reach. 


that Mr. Chorley has entered into the spirit of the originals. 


courage of strong and thoughtless youth guided his leading impulses; and the 
| sincerity of these poems is proved by the fact, that they belon ~ not to any of the 

modes of this kind of poetry. He wrote on this subject, in a confidential letter, 

‘I think the sonnet especially suitéd to this class of compositions‘ for, in its 

measured verses, there lie a peace and love, wherein the true, simple stories of 
| Holy Writ find their right place.’ ” 

A passage of a letter to his father, further exemplifies this spirit :— 

“Shall not then the religion, for which our fathers fought and died, even now 
animate us? and shall not these tones speak to many a soul which yet lives in its 
purity? There flowed such a noble spirit of religious inspiration in the times of 

| the thirty years’ war and before—which breathed even over their poetry.” 

It was after Korner was established at Vienna to his heart’s content ; after he 
had risen to eminence as a poet ; after he was betrothed in the presence of his 
approving parents to ‘‘ the bright being who was born to be his guardian angel,” 
(to use his father’s words,) that he arose at the first call of his country, and girded 
on his sword, and went out to die. These are the words in which he acquaints 
his father with his determination :— 

“* Now, when I know how far this world’s happiness can reach ; now, when all 
the stars of good fortune shine over me, fair and propitious ; now is it, by my 
God, a noble spirit which stirs in me; now do I give a mighty proof that no 
offering is too great for man’s highest blessing—the freedom of his country! * * 

‘‘ Shall I be cowardly content, with my Lyre to arouse my conquering brothers, 
by sounding after them songs of triumph? No! I know what anxious fears thou 
must suffer for me; I know how my mother will weep! God comfort her! I 
cannot spare you this sorrow. ‘That I offer up my life is no great thing; but 
that this life is twined with all the flower-wreaths of friendship, happiness, and 
| love; and that thus I offer it: that I fling behind me the dear pleasure given by 
| the feeling, that I had caused you no trouble, no pain ; THIS is an offering to be 
| weighed against Freedom alone.” 

He entered the Freischar or volunteer corps of Lutzow, and a few days after- 
wards it was solemnly blessed in a village church not far from Zobten. In his 
letters, he gives the following account of the ceremony :— 

** After the song (which we shall give hereafter) had been sung, the clergy- 
man of the village, named Peters, delivered a powerful discourse, which sank to 
| the hearts of each amongst us. Not an eye remained dry. At its end, he bade 
| each of us take a solemn oath to spare neither \ife nor goods, and to meet joy- 

fully either victory or death, in the cause of mankind, of our Father-land, and 
of our holy faith, We swore! Then he threw himself upon his knees, and 
prayed to God for a blessing upon his soldiers. By the Almighty! this was a 





| 








The forebodings of his undaunted heart did not deceive him. He heard the 
He died at 


This spot was given to his father by the Duke, and by the side of the 
We have, perhaps, dwelt too long on an often repeated history, for our busi- 


The deliverance of his country, which he died to achieve, 
As a poet, however, his talents 
They have the 


It is time to pass to the merits of the translations. We have already said 


To say that the 


S=E—_—SEE—————————————eeeee 
Here, however, the inexorable necessities of rhythm have foreed the translater 
on some changes which we cannot but deplore :— 
Brillend umwélkt mich der Dampt der Geschiitze 
Spriihend umziicken mich rasselnde Blitze— 
are very inadequately represented by the second and third lines—indeed, “thun- 
ders breathing in hissing flames,” is an expression which Kérner would newer 
have used—nor Mr. Chorley either, if he could have helped it. 
We are tempted to give one or two more specimens of very excellent wer- 
sions. ‘The following is the hymn before alluded to :— 
HYMN, 
FOR THE SOLEMN CONSECRATION OF THE PRUSSIAN FREE CORPS 
Here meet we in God's holy walls, 
Bold through our trust unbroken ; 
Forth to the fight our duty calls, 
. And burning hearts haye spoken ; 
For what to fields of conquest leads, 
From God himself that fire proceeds ; 
Give our Lord all the glory! 
Whate’er the battle’s dangers are, 
Our trust the Lord is solely ; 
For duty and our rights we war, 
And for our country holy ; 
‘Then, if we save our Fatherland, 
The Lord hath done this through our hand ' 
Give our Lord all the g} 
Thus the mad, fearless overflow, 1 
Of tyranny is broken ; ; 
Thus, to all hearts, hath Freedom's glot 
In holy fire-tongues spoken. j 
Then on! through storms of 
God is with us, and +> with Him! : 
Give our all the 
By Him with fame’s thirst roused, hawe 
Arms for the just cause taken ; — ye 
To every breast hath come His ca¥ . 
Up !—German people, waken ! m 
He leads, were’t even thease our 
Mee ee ee amt all the 
e have» compared this, wordfs must feel ‘Ty,, for ts 










; ; : tica) for { beauty our-“er’s 
ment, when, iney mt RET er eh to death. bummed with a flame of LEN fa inert oP At 
ahd the sine ep hd dette shall be our Ged” poedbiew tips selemalyre. | bott d sw ir, pad to ‘Tas gifts ior trust 
ae as j ‘ of ne 4 We see that he, the first, regarded his life as devoted; he 
y- arnieré pewsée-—no gay visions of fame and glory on earth. 


INSCRIPTION. 
Yours—all of you, who yet, with love unshaken, 
On the wild, fearless Lyre, and singer, think ; 
Whose forms, whene’er their memories I waken, 
Inte my soul, with peace and pleasure sink ' 
—Yours is the song! Be my gift gladly taken ! 
Oft hath my wild heart caused you deep to drink 
The cup of bitterness, through hours of mourning, 
Yet hath not changed your trust, my love returning. 
Still, still be kind! The German flag is flying 
O’er Freedom’s camp, high in my Fatherland ; 
And holy voices of our dead are crying, 
“Ye Poets, up! for German Freedom stand '” 
The bold heart asks no more—but, glad replying, 
Hears battle’s raging music storm at hand ; 
The Lyre is mute—the naked swords are ringing ; 
Come out, my Sword! thou mayst thy song be singing ' 


': I 
we 
- soo 


vividness of meaning is sometimes obscured, sometimes enfeebled, by transla- 
tion, is saying no more than we may say of every metrical translation whatever ; 
the translator cannot follow throughout the poet’s inspiration—he has not one 
of hisown. He takes the framework, and here and there finds a sculptured 
stone that will suit the plan designated—the rest must be as it can be—composi- 
tion, brick, and mortar—whatever can be made to fit. We are very far from 
wishing to discourage metrical translations—very far from being insensible to 
the value of metre, or from imagining that song can be represented by that 
which is not song. On the contrary, we think it a great thing to get that general 
conception of the matter and the form, which such a translator as Mr. Chorley 
gives us, together with such occasional gleams of the exact order in which the 
author’s thoughts follow each other, and the exact clothing they take, as the 
occasional resemblances and felicities of language permit. This is all that can 
be expected or achieved, and for this we are extremely grateful. We only crave, 
on the behalf of authors, that readers, who judge them in translations, should 
distinctly understand the nature of their materials for judging. 

As a specimen of Mr. Chorley’s translation, we give the celebrated Prayer du- 
ring fight—perhaps' the most sublime of Kérner’s noble hymns. 


Loud peals the fight! Farewell, my own true-hearted ' 
This page bears love's warm greeting home te you, 
And oft, right oft, shall speak of the departed, 
Shall to his form keep your kind memories true ; 
Should I be missed when th’ conquerors home have started, 
Weep not—my happy lot with envy view, 
For what I sang, my lyre-strings freely sweeping, 
That hath my sword’s free stroke in fight been keeping. 
This was not a flash of enthusiasm, but a profound, inflexible purpose. The 
end corresponded with the beginning. ‘These are the words in which he takes 


leave of life :— 
LEAVE-TAKING FROM LIFE. 
The deep wound burns—mvy parched lips ealdly quiver— 
I feel, by my faint heart's unsteady beating, 
That the last pulse of my young life is fleeting— 
God, to thy hands my spirit | detiver! 
How sounds of coming death harshly sever 


PRAYER DURING FIGHT. 


Father, I call on Thee! 

Clouds of the cannon smoke round me are wreathing, 
Thunders in hissing flames round me are breathing, 
Guider of battles, I call on Thee ! 

Father, oh, lead Thou me! 


Father, oh lead Thou me! e 
Lead me in victory, lead me in dying : 

Lord, I acknowledge Thy hand on me lying ; 
Lord, as Thou willest, thus lead Thou me. 
God, I acknowledge Thee ! 


God, I acknowledge Thee ! 

In falling murmurs the Autumn leaves under, 
As in the storm of the fight’s pealing thunder, 
Fountain of Grace, I acknowledge Thee! 
Father, oh, bless Thou me! 


Father, oh, Bless Thou me! 
My life I trust to Thee, Father in Heaven, 





Thou canst retake it, Thou hast it given ; to battle, he would have shown them other duties on carth—other openings 

In life and in death, oh, bless Thou me! heaven. 

Father, all praise to Thee ! : — 

Father, all praise to Thee ! t OF CER'PAINTY IN TASTE. . 
We for no riches of earth are contending, BY SIR CHARLES moRGaS 

All that is holy our swords are defending ; { Pleasure and pain are ultimate facts in the animal economy. To perceiva, 


Then dying, conquering, still praise we Theo 
God, oh, dispose of me! 
God, oh, dispose of me! 

When death’s loud thunder my last breath is hailing 
When in my open veins life-blood is failing : 

Thou, my God, then oh dispose of me! 

Father, I call on Thee! 


ley for his zealous, and, on the whole, very successful endeavour te 
into English. 
rant; and, though the critic must miss some of the techuteal 
poet, there remains enough of the pure heroic spirit to stir every 
rendered dull and feeble by an inane and self-regarding existence. 
as we see, no original tente for a military life, nor for that success 
carnage which the French call glory. He sung, he girded 
fought and died, because these were the services whi 

kind wanted of him. 
in other ways ; and, iastead of calling the youth of Germany, 


and to judge them, is the same act; and simply to name them, is te 
character 
their nature cannot be made clearer by reasoning. But this distinctness of 
| sensations is confined to the being in whom they exist. Ne language can 
| plain to the inexperienced bystander what is passing within, or convey t 

the remotest idea of the impression in question. He must 
tion himself before he can understand it. 
therefore, at once its own world, and its own law ; and all judgments of external 


The fair dream-music, where bright forms were meeting ' 
Yet, courage! what hath given my heart true greeting, 

I shall yet keep to dwell with me for ever! 

And all towards which my worship here ascended, 

What my hot youth, with fieriest zeal defended, 

Now viewed in Freedom—once with Love all blended, 

I see, as a light seraph, o’er me flying— 

And whilst each fainting sense is slowly dying, 

It wafts sweet airs with Heaven's morn-fragrance sighing 


We consider ourseWes and the public as under great obligations te 
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et 
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He is one of those writers of whom it is a mi 
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Had he lived in other times, he would 


define 
To the percipient, their quality is matter of sheclute certainty 
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have felt the 
The sensorum of each indreydual 
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nature in its relations to sensation can have no other standard. 

embodied in the familiar adage, de gustibus non est disputandum. ' 
But this very intensity of our own sensations, the certainty we feel of what 

passes within us, creates a disposition at every instant to dispute the tastes of 

others, and to assert the supremacy of our own judgments in matters of feeling. 


The truth is 


The constant operation of this tendency has led to inquiries into the nature and | 


causes of our sensations; and to an attempt to discover some general and ab- 
stract type of beauty and of good, by which the particular sensations of indivi- 
duals may be safely compared. 

Experience, however, exhibits rather a marked and extensive range of 
differences in the results of sensitive impression, when made by the same object 
on several individuals. If a picture, for example, be presented to the conside- 
ration of a mixed company, the judgments passed upon it will be widely different : 
quot homines, tot sententie. In some, perhaps, it will excite no sensation of 
pleasure or pain whatever; and scarcely any idea, beyond that of a variously- 
coloured canvas. ‘The greater number will, in all likelihood, praise or censure it 
in the gross ; thereby proving, that their sensations concerning it are vague and 
indistinct. A few, more discriminating, will each seize upon some speciality for 
remark—its colouring, grouping, drawing, design, or execution ; and, judging the 
picture exclusively on that ground, prove that their pleasure is of a different 
origin from that of their neighbour. 

On the other hand, there are, confessedly, certain points on which most sane 
men agree: there are particular forms, colours, and sounds, in nature and art, 
which generally please, and the manner in which their combinations affect man- 
kind at large, is visibly subordinated to general laws. The more any art is cul- 
tivated, the greater is the tendency in its professors to lay down certain rules for 
governing their designs ;—and to believe there exists in nature something abso- 


lute and definable, by which individual taste may be estimated and corrected. | 


It is, however, chiefly by the contemplation of generalities that the mind is led to 
this conclusion; for, the more it descends to particulars, the greater is the 
evidence of innate and acquired differences of feeling between man and man, 
and the greater the difficulty of getting society to agree on specific truths. 

Pressed upon by two orders of facts thus contradictory, philosophy has hitherto 
been unable to arrive at any universally admitted opinions, concerning abstract 
beauty, or the possibility of arriving at certainty in matters of taste. This ob- 
security, overhanging asubject after the lapse of so many ages of dispute, is 
clearly referable to the mode in which it has been treated, and to the bad meta- 
physics in which it has been involved. The doctrines of taste lie not in that 
imaginary world, yclept, ‘the eternal nature of things ;” nor do they depend 
merely upon the physical properties of external nature. ‘Taste is altogether an 
affair of sensation; and its laws are, and can be, no other than those of the 
living machines of which sensation is the attribute. The theory of taste is part 
of the natural history of man; and, if its doctrines are of uncertain application, 
it is only as far as that history is incomplete, or is ill-understood by the wsthetic 
philosopher. 

If there be any physiological truth more clearly ascertained than another, it is 
this: that nature is made up of individuals—that species and genus are the fig- 
ments of the human brain—and that their common identity is obtained by the 
ideal abstraction of an infinity of particulars. The sensitive susceptibilities of 
individual men, like their minute organization, are strictly personal; and they 


time, largely participated by those who feel, or who think for themselves. Still, 
while the fashion lasts, the pleasure excited is real; and it detracts, pro éanto, 
from the universality of principles. Occasionally, however, traces of such 
ephemeral judgments may remain to after times, and modify, to a certain extent, 
| the sensibility of future generations. 
In enthusiastic temperaments, it is the sensation of pleasure or pain which a 
| work of art excites, that fixes the attention upon it, and provokes criticism. 
Such persons judge because they feel. ‘There are others in whom this process 
| is reversed. ‘The love of the arts, as marking a finer organization, is regarded as 
| a distinction; and many are drawn to their study by vanity, ambition, and the 
| instinct of imitation. 


, ception of fitness, rather than on mere physical sensation. The certainty of 
their judgments does not extend beyond the sphere of their experience, and is 
| confined usually to some particular school or master, beyond which, their notions 
| are vague, vacillating, and undirected by general principle, or by sentiment. 
| These stop-watch critics, as Sterne has called the brotherhood, form a school of 
| taste apart, and their judgments follow a different law from that which directs 
| the opinions of the man of feeling. 
| genuine enthusiast ; but still it 2s their taste. 
, A large part of the pleasures of taste arises from association of ideas, a cir- 
cumstance powerfully tending to vary men's affections by wor!s of art. The 
| simplest sensations we receive, involve a judgment: we judge that we are 
| changed in our own being, by the sensation; and we judge something concern- 
| ing its external cause. In our ordinary existence, there are very few sensa- 
| tions that do not excite several such judgments ; and such judgments, when of 


| frequent occurrence, become so closely associated with the sensation, as to be | 


mistaken fora part of itself. Thus, to take a familiar instance, the unlearned 
| think they see distance. ‘There are certain particular forms, which, by a very 
obvious causation, provoke judgments concerning the utility of the object, and 
| this judgment powerfully influences our sense of its beauty. A high-blooded 
racer, and a strong bony cart-horse, are diametrically opposed to each other, in 
the details of their form. ‘There is in each of these animals, however, a certain 
| symmetry of parts which fits it especially for a specific purpose ; and the speci- 
| men that possesses these distinctives in an exquisite degree, is, in both cases, 
| deemed beautiful. It is true, that as far as natural objects are concerned, there 
| may be a necessary harmony in the parts, whose organization all tends to one 
given end: so that the perfection of function and beauty may go together: but 
we apply the epithet of beautiful to artificial machinery, and speak even of a 
beautiful experiment in chemistry. In these cases, the pleasure derived from a 
sense of the utility connected witha form, seems to the percipient to flow from 
the form itself, and to be really a physical quality. By a similar mental process, 
moral antipathies engender the idea of ugliness, while physical deformity some- 
| times excites moral aversion. Hogarth’s waving line of beauty, is to many 
persons odious in a serpent, and in all serpentine movements ; and it is likely 
| that the popular reputation of the toad for possessing poisonous qualities, is de- 
rived from the unpleasant aspect of the animal. The influence of this associa- 
| tion is strong in our perceptions of physiognomy. A sinister expression of 
| countenance destroys the effect of beauty of feature; while an expression of 
benevolence redeems a face decidedly plain. If by time or accident, such as- 


This class, if they really feel, feel because they judge. | 
; Their pleasures pass through their understanding, and are founded on the per- | 


Their ‘‘ Correggio and stuff ” disgusts the | 


differ as to a multitude of nameless phenomena, not only in different persons, but | Sociations become dissevered, the judgments also respecting beauty are changed. 
in the same individual at different epochs of his existence. This may be affirm- | A spider is considered beautiful by thosc, whose nursery notions are superseded 
ed, generally of all our pleasures and pains; but more exquisitely true, with | by Juster impressions of the industry, sagacity, and harmlessness (to our- 


respect to the more refined and delicate sensations, to which the term ‘Taste is | 
more especially confined 

In respect to these sensations, mankind may be roughly divided into three 
classes—the intellectual—the sensitive—and the sensual. The first class em- 
braces those in whom the reflective faculties predominate over the organs of 
sense : their vitality is internal, and is habitually concentrated on the operations 
of their own minds, almost to the exclusion of the phenomena of the external 
world, where these are not immediately concerned in the preservation of life. 
In the second class, on the contrary, the intellect is all abroad: all the external 
impressions are vivid ; and, the parties being occupied but little with reflection, 
they exist almost entirely in their sensations. 


whose moral existence is of the lowest order—whose nature is most purely animal | by exercise, and by the pure air of the country. 
| produce their strongest effect, and that the senses go as it were abroad, in search 


—and whose being is principally in the gratification of their appetites. ‘The 


types of these classes are sometimes found in considerable accuracy and perfec- | 


tion: more usually, it is a simple predominance of one set of faculties over the 
others, that constitutes the sub-genus. ‘The predominance exists under an 
infinity of shades and gradations ; and each shade is accompanied by its own 
especial range of sensibility and affection, from external objects. The devotees 
to the fine arts belong, principally, to the second class; for, the qualities of 
objects must be distinctly perceived before they can become causes of pleasure 
or pain. 
some other peculiarity of the constitution. 


essential to a susceptibility to emotion, does not always awaken it. There are 


| selves) of the animal. 
| of this law. 


The intensity of that pleasure or pain, however, seems to depend on | 
The power of perceiving, though | it disappears when that utility becomes too obviously a secondary consideration. 


The story of ‘* Beauty and the Beast” is an illustration 


It is a matter of surprise to many, that objects in themselves ugly, may become 
agreeable in imitation. A trim architectural drawing of a commodious house, is less 
pleasing than the picture of a dilapidated cabin ; a soldier in regimentals makes 
a less effective picture than a beggar in rags ; and a park is not so picturesque as 
a wild forest. This seems to result from an association of ideas. ‘The idea of 
utility is in this case totally dissevered from the sensation, and is superseded by 
another. 
altation and voetic enthusiasm; and experience abundantly shows, that the 


The third class contains those | Organization is the most susceptible of this condition, when the frame is braced | 


It is then, that visible objects 


of the sources of this species of pleasure. ‘The escape, too, from the trammels 
of society, and from the low cares of business, favours this predisposition. It 
should seem, then, that those objects which habitually present themselves to con- 
templation, in such moments of exaltation, have a tendency to reproduce the 
state, when seen in imitation ; while the familiar objects of our artificial life in 
cities, tend, when painted, to chill and to narrow the feelings. Inthe works of 
man, also, straight lines (the shortest in statistics, as in geometry,) predominate ; 
their beauty, therefore, is naturally small, consisting principally in utility ; and 


In these works also, all is violence and restraint : they are indications of diffi- 


men, in whom deformity, when rendered an object of distinct cognizance, excites | culties surmounted, of labour exerted, and of a mind painfully fixed on a few 


no disgust, and who behold the most admirable works of art and nature with a | 


stupid indifference. 

Besides these broader distinctions between man and man, which may be 
designated as temperaments of the sentient complex, there are personal idiosyn- 
eracies as to minuter particulars, too numerous for arrangement. 


sons exhibit in their observation of the arts a peculiar sensibility to form; | 
others to colour; others again, uninfluenced by form or colour, are especially | 
' reverie of ** the melancholy Jacques” seizes on the mind, as the contemplation , 


alive to the pleasures of sound. There are men exclusively affected by sequent 
sounds, on whom the combinations of harmony produce no definite effect : 
and there are exquisite harmonists, who are little touched by the effects 
of melody. There are also those who (probably through defect of the organ 
of sense) dislike music of all sorts. Descending to more minute particu- | 
lars, there are persons exclusively attached to vocal music; others requiring | 
the stimulus of powerful bands; some touched by martial, others by plaintive | 
melodies. Savage nations appear generally to affect the minor keys. The ama- 
teurs of painting may, in like manner, be divided into three distinct classes— | 
those most touched by the ideal—those chiefly curious as to the mechanical de- 
partments of art—and, lastly, the lovers of nature, who are the most powerfully 
affected by the beautiful in landscape. The determination to any one of these 
preferences, whether it be considered as innate, or acquired, is a fact which de- | 
tracts from the universality of the principles of taste. The preference is a phe- | 
nomenon natural to the being in which it is manifested ; and, as it is a natural, 
so it is a true taste. Between the several schools of painting, therefore, there 


disgracious ideas. 


to repose, to reverie, and to tranquil enjoyment. Almost every natural object, 


therefore, pleases in painting, from its power of producing an associated re- | 
Some per- | Miniscence of the excitement which that or similar objects have occasioned in 


the original. One almost fancies the cool breath of the wind passes over one’s 
face in viewing a well-painted piece of forest scenery; and all the pleasing 


lingers over it. 

What the picturesque is in art, the noble is in poetry. A recurrence to the 
miserable necessities of humanity, destroys alike the sublime of both; and it is 
the moral association that makes the beauty of either. Whatever tends to dis- 
turb this association of ideas, destroys the picturesque: a group of modern 
hunting squires, in red coats, would assuredly spoil the effect of forest scenery, 


as far as this beauty is concerned ; whereas a boar hunt, conducted by persons | 
Further, | 


habited in the costume of a remote and poetic age, would enhance it. 
it may be remarked, that any other association capable of producing the same 
tone of mind, creates picturesque beauty. A fine piece of Greek architecture, 
recently constructed, however beautiful, will not be deemed picturesque ; but the 
same forms and proportions, partially overthrown, and ruined, become pic- 
turesque, by the grandeur of the historic ideas they are calculated to recall. 
Certain forms, not improbably, receive this quality through an exaltation of mind, 
produced by a mere sense of the art, bestowed on their representation. All 


The pleasure excited by picturesque objects consists in a certain ex- | 


In nature, on the contrary, the productions seem more spon- | 
| taneous ; its pleasures appear a free gift of Providence to man, inviting the mind 


can be no common beau ideal to which to appeal: on the contrary, each has its | broken forms, creating minute diversities of lights and shades,—the fluttering 
own laws—its own canons of criticism ; and the same picture may be perfection | Tags of the beggar,—the lichen on the stone,—the diversity of rock, &c. &c. re- 
to one man, without exciting an emotion of pleasure in another. Who then | quire a far higher exercise of imitative power to reproduce, than smoother, and 
shall decide between them? Another great physiological truth that bears against | in themselves more elegant forms. ‘The pleasure which the knowledge of this 


the uncertainty of taste, is, that the specific pleasures and pains attached to ex- | fact creates, and the feeling it excites, constitute the charm of the accurate imi- | 


ternals in any one organization, are liable to be loosened from the causes by | tations of the Dutch school. 

which they were originally excited. It is a law of the animal economy, that Inappropriateness, by interfering with association, destroys picturesque effects. 
use shall blunt the force of sensitive impression, while it developes the intel- | The ass, which paints so well in a woodland scene, has no such charm if placed 
lectual clearness of the idea excited by an external. ‘Thus, experience in the | ina garden; nor would the peasant’s cottage he picturesque, as part of a street 
arts, by diminishing enthusiasm, abates the sum of pleasure derivable from that | of palaces. 

source ,; and a greater «legree of merit becomes requisite to produce an equal; To the sense of picturesque beauty, education and a cultivated enlargement of 
sum of agreeable effect: at the same time, the increasing accuracy of percep- | mind powerfully contribute. In proportion to the variety of the beholder’s know- 


tion opens a new range of ideas for comparison ; and that which formerly excited | ledge, is the sphere of his possible associations. A work of art, acting upon the | 


pleasure as a merit, may be afterwards a source of pain as a defect. Every new | ¢legans formarum spectator, the accomplished amateur and scholar, excites long 
sensation that we receive may be rendered a means of modifying the range of | trains of reflection, embracing numerous analogies in the physical and ideal 
pleasures and pains; and there is, consequently, an education both of the or- | World, comparisons with former experience, poetic illustrations, historical re- 
gans of sense and of the intellect, that unsettles taste, and subjects it to a per- | embrances, speculations on cause and effect, &c. &c. by which an enthusiastic 
petually progressive refinement. Under the influence of habitual exercise, the | elevation or ecstasy of the mind is begotten—an exaltation of which the ruder 
eye sees more and more of its object, and the mind judges with greater finesse. , intellect is not susceptible. This pleasure, though reflective, is ultimately re- 
The observer thus arrives at a more exquisite perception of beauty, and rejects | ferred to the senses, with those impressions it is so intimately connected, and to 
with disgust the object of his previous admiration. It is by these means that a | the external objects by which they are excited. In this vast and extended field, 
eingle artist, dissatisfied with the works of his predecessors, and with his own | Circumstances are all-powerful to determine specific tastes. The Dutch, who, 
progress, may be driven to look beyond what actually exists in art, and to go in| by nature and social position, were cut off from the access of such enthusiasm, 
search of hidden sources of beauty, by which, when attained, he creates new | had little feeling for ideal beauty. ‘They saw in the arts nothing that was not 
standards of excellence, to influence the general sentiments of an entire nation. imitative ; and they had no taste for anything in representation, but the naked 
Each age ths acquires @ taste ef its own; and the hard lines and unreal flatness | Matter of fact. Whatever transcends the ordinary aspect of ordinary nature, 
ef Giotto, which were, to Dante, the perfection of painting, were thus rendered | was lost upon them ; and their minds, preoccupied with the positive ideas of 


intolerable, when Rafael and Domenichino had taught Italy a better style. 
Dante's criticism on Cimabue, 
Credette Cimabue nelle pintura 
* Tener lo campo, ed ora ha Giotto il grido, 

eontains the whole history of the arts. Le mieux cat l’ennemi du bon ; and, for 
aught we can tell, a future race of artiste may lay open a new series of beauties, 
that will discredit all that has hitherto been effected in painting and sculpture. 
Ys judging, therefore, of any specific work of art, the learned critic makes refer- 
ence to the ege in which it was produced ; and, by a curious particularity in the 
phenomena of sensation, not only does the intellect decide in favour of any 
work, which exceeds the average merit of its own time, but the sensorium de- 
Hives pleasure from it when so judged; whereas, if viewed without reference to 
such a principle, pain might be the only result.* 

Connected with this law of the economy, is an uncertainty in taste, of an op- 
posite tendency. The liability to satiety, leading to the pursuit of novelty, 
produces, from time to time, a conventional and vitiated love of certain mere 
extravagances, by which the arts are degraded. 

Anndia il buon sovente, annoia i! bello, 
Ed oggetto si segue ognor novello. 
Such caprices, indeed, are seldom permanent; nor are they, even for the 





* The picture of Van Eyck and Hemelink, by many are esteemed _absvlutely bar- | 


barous, for want of the power or the will to enter into such considerations. 


commerce, were excited by the metallic lustre of a brass pot, or an effect of 

| light on a glass bottle, well represented, more than by all the splendour of a 

| landscape of Claude, or the divine beauty of a Madonna of Murillo. 
, Inasinuch, then, as every man is born with his own peculiar temperament, 
and is exposed by the accidents of life to his own specific moral and intellectual 
education, he is liable to be affected, in his own peculiar manner, by external ob- 
jects. The same is true, also, respecting nations ; insomuch, that each separate 
community has its own specific taste in literature and the arts, and cannot be 
brought to acknowledge beauties which do net harmonize with it. But amidst 
| the infinite varieties of idiosyncrasy, temperament, and education, there is a 
| general tendency in the human organization towards a middle term, or common 
character, which lies equally distant from all extremes. ‘To this middle term, 
no man perhaps has ever absolutely attained; yet all approach it in some par- 
tieulars. To it, as M. Quetelet of Brussels, has well observed, all general rea- 
| sonings on man, whether physiological, moral, political, statistic, or wxsthetic, 

should be referred. It is the universal scope of all abstract reasoning on our 
| nature. It is by the contemplation of the largest number of individuals, that 


; 


| his labours. 


To this middle nature alone is any abstract doctrine at all applica- 
ble. But the tendency of society and civilization, is to bring all men nearer to 
such a type; and the cultivation of the intellectual powers, consequently, pro- 
| duce a closer agreement of opinion, as to the sources of pleasurable sensation. 
| What thus takes place among individuals, occurs equally among nations. The 
| steps by which society in one country advances in civilization, may differ in 





| 


many particulars from those of others. The ‘“ middle man,” or ideal type of 
| humanity, therefore, differs in each. ‘The Frenchman differs in his tastes, as in 
| his prejudices, from him of Germany, or of England, as to almost everything, 
| not derived from the common fountains of classical antiquity, or of the Christian 

religion. The Italians, Flemish, French, and English schools of painting, stand 
upon distinct canons of criticism, derived from distinct habits, respecting pain 
and pleasure; and they are perfect incommensurably. But from the moment 
| when the printing press, and improvements in communication, brought the na- 
| tions of Europe into a closer contact, these national peculiarities began to give 
| way; and a continual approach has been making towards a middle nature, which 
will eventually constitute the common type of civilized man. The French, 
under this progress, have abandoned their ancient tastes in tragedy. Shakspeare 
is esteemed in Paris, and Goethe has his admirers in London. 

But if the doctrines of taste are calculated upon this middle nature, it is ob- 
vious that, as in every individual, there is a more or less near approach to that 
| condition,—and as there is a large mass of particulars which are common to all, 
| the susceptibilities to pleasure and pain (however they may differ in different 
persons,) must be governed by one common law in every man. ‘There are, ac- 
cordingly, some principles of taste, arising out of these universals, which are 
equally universal ; and upon which every sane man is agreed. The certainty of 
these principles is absolute. Next in order te these, are the points on which all 
| large communities are agreed. The maxims of taste, governing any great na- 

tional school of art, are certain, with respect to all the individuals rigorously bred 
in that school ; and the individual who presumes to impugn them on the spot, 
will infallibly lose his character, there, for taste and judgment. After such na- 
tional peculiarities, follow the peculiarities of taste arising from differences of 
temperament and idiosyncrasy. These, respectively, are sufficiently common to 
be acknowledged as part and parcel of humanity; and a man is not sent to 
Coventry or to Bedlam for confessing that he indulges them. There are other 
less common deviations of feeling and judgment, which are laughed at as ec- 
centricities and oddities, or haply, repudiated as affectations ; while the lowest 


| degree of toleration only is given to the still less frequent peculiarities, whic 
| are attributed to vicious or defective organization. 


| Good taste therefore stands upon the same foundation as orthodoxy in 
gion : it exists only by the suffrage of the majority. To each man his own af- 
| fections are the standards of taste, as his opinions are the standards of orthodoxy, 
and it is only when he meets with a formidable opposition from a numerous body 
differently constituted from himself, that he can be persuaded to tolerate any 
| deviations from these standards; an isolated individual necessarily knows no 
others. “ Lorsqu’on sent, on tient d son sentiment parcequ’on est sur de ne point 
se tromper.”’ Experience alone can teach us that other men are differently af- 
| fected, and that their affections are entitled to an equal respect with our own. 
Thus it is that knowledge of the world cures men of arrogance and intolerance, 
| and enlarges their sympathies. The steps of this progress are distinct. We 
| first sympathise only in the affections which we have ourselves experienced ; 
afterwards we learn to tolerate those the most analogous to our own ; and finally 
we are patient of feelings, which, not sharing ourselves, we yet perceive to be 
common to many sane and worthy fellow creatures. 
| In proportion as our idea of human nature is extended, by the aspect of man 
| under a greater variety of circumstances, the field of taste is enlarged, and the 
tolerance of other forms than those which the individual has been accustomed 
to regard as pleasing, insensibly leads to a change in his own sentiments. 

In proportion, then, as a judgment or sentiment is divergent from the feelings 
common to society, it is censured as bad in morals, erroneous in opinion, or false 
in taste. We do not insist on our friend’s liking the same meats as ourselves, 
because diversity on this point is of every day’s experience ; so society tolerates 
the forms of religion with which it ie familiar, while it refuses liberty of con- 
science in favour of opinions which are new and strange. Whatever, on the 
contrary, is common to the majority, passes for truth, rectitude, and good taste. 
The preference of one art or one school over another is sufficiently common to 
exempt it from the imputation of bad taste ; but if we should meet with an indi- 
vidual delighted with the music of a penny trumpet, in ecstasies over a drawing 
on a Chinese saucer, or preferring a Nuremberg doll to a statue by Chantrey, it 
would be a great stretch of charity not to set him down as utterly mad 

A feeling for the fine arts being, however, the result of a peculiar organization, 
common only to a few individuals, and the sensitive faculties being capable of 
great development by exercise, it has come to pass that the civilized world has 
taken its judgments very much at second hand. Cuzlrhet in arte sua eredendum, 
is here a maxim of especial applicability. ‘The rules of taste are generally 
adopted from the professors of art, and, in proportion as the arts are cultivated, 
a greater certainty is given to such rules, and the more safely may bad taste be 
inferred from their violation. But rules, after all, are only the means to an end ; 
the great fundamental consideration is the effect produced. If that be consonant 

| to the feelings of the sensitive and the educated, the main end of art is obtained. 
In all, therefore that is not merely mechanical, rules are conventional chains, and 
genius is right in neglecting them. Still, to violate a rule without obtaining a re- 
deeming excellence, is bad taste—to obtain new beauties, no matter how, 
is good taste. In modern music, discords are used which would have startled 
and shocked the ancient theorists; in these cases success alone justifies; and 
public opinion, consequently, is the sole criterion of right and wrong. 

If due consideration be given to what is universal in the nature of man, and 
what is divergent and particular to individuals, there can be little difficulty in de- 
| termining the bounds of taste as a science, and of deciding what is and what is 

not within its domain. 

There are objects which confessedly affect all mankind alike—the murmuring 
of waters, the singing of birds, the freshness of the morning, the still repose of 
evening, the majestic spectacle of the starry heavens, the refreshing verdure of 
the earth, produce their common influence upon the well-organized of all natures 
and ages. With respect to these, and to other such generalities of our nature, 
general reasonings may be indulged, and a corps of doctrine laid down, which, 
as a theory, may be made to throw valuable light on the subject of art. But, even 

| within this limit, the application to specific instances is difficult and fallacious. 

The comparison of such archetypal ideas with individual works of art isa a 
pure operation of judgment; and the judgment of the individual is the result 
of his personal tastes, of the degree of culture his senses have received, of his 
associations and his prejudices ;—while rules thus obtained are worth ncarly 
nothing when applied to what is absolutely new in art. The most experienced 
critics often err, and but seldom agree with each other, if not as to the specific 
merits of a master or a work, at least as to the relative degree in which these 
merits are predicable. With respect to the mass of mankind, the little unity of 
opinion subsisting among them may, after all, arise as much out of deference for 
established authorities, as from a want of common feeling. 

It is, however, on the ideal points that this difficulty is chiefly felt; with re» 
pect to the mechanical departments, decision is more easy. Errors of drawing, 
or of perspective, are matters of demonstration; a false insertion of a muscle 
can be compared with the human subject ; a displaced line can be detected by a 
diagram: even defects of drawing and aerial perspective may be shown by com- 
parison. It is on these little matters that little critics are great; but when the 

| more transcendant order of ideas and sensations comes in question, there is no 
criterion but feeling, which, in each individual, is a definite fact su: generis, from 
which there is no appeal but to the feelings of another observer ; and whatever 
is so circumstanced remains an vbject of endless and unsatisfactory debate. 


—p— 
SOUTHERN DISCOVERIES. 


[Second Notice.} 
Voyage of H.M.S. Chanticleer, made in 1829, 1830, 1831, under the command of 
the late Capt. Henry Foster, R.N., F.R.S. By W. H. B. Webster, Surgeon 
of the Vessel. 
On leaving South Shetland, the Chanticleer returned to Cape Horn, and on 
| the 29th of March anchored in St. Martin’s Cove. Mr. Webster gives us a 
' melancholy picture of the inhabitants of that remote and stormy region—the 
| Fuegians—they appear lost in a sort of desponding apathy. 
| “A very little labour seemed to exhaust them ; and instead of doing it them- 
| selves, they were continually applying to our men to cut wood for their fire. 
| They would even ask them to launch their canoes, and appeared to possess neither 
| the spirit of industry nor exertion ; and in consequence of not employing them- 
| selves in pursuits which required exercise, they seemed to be weak and incapable 
of undergoing labour.” 
Their dwellings are miserable huts of leaves, insufficient to keep out the vio- 
| lent and almost perpetual rains to which that district is subject. 
| “In one of my visits to their wigwams, with the view of instructing them how 
to be useful to themselves and to each other, a red pocket-handkerchief attracted 
| their attention. This I presented to the youngest female in the company, which 
| consisted of five persons. The girl, to my great surprize, deliberately tore it into 
| ribands, and began to ornament her hair with it; she also tied some pieces round 
| her wrist, having previously offered me some dried fish in return for my present. 
| We had given them fish-hooks, lines, knives, needles and thread, scissors, &e. 


| 
| 
| 


| the most accurate notion of this middle man is derived, and by abstracting from | and endeavoured to instruct them how to use the latter articles, “so essential to 


each all that is personal and exceptional, we arrive at what is embraced by the 
term human nature. 

By the study of this middle man, the philosophical artist is enabled to arrive 
at certain general truths, or principles of taste, which are susceptible of a more 


| or less happy application, in his attempts to captivate the applause of society, by 


(the economy and manufacture of dress among ourselves. ‘The Fuegians are de 
| cidedly a tractable and docile people, fully capable of receiving instruction ; and 
| I took no small pains in teaching one of the women the art of using a needle and 
| thread to the best of my humble abilities in that line. I thought I should have 
| succeeded by the attention which was paid to me by my pupil ; for, although my 
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srformance was none of the best, it was still sufficient to ‘ teach the young idea.’ 
But, alas, it was all to no purpose. [I might have spared my trouble ; for the 
woman on whom my pains had been bestowed, deliberately made a hole with the 
needle and then drew the thread out of it, and proceeded quietly to insert it into 
the hole the needle had made. This was the more provoking, because, in spite 
of all my instruction, she still persisted in doingit. * * * 

“The canoes of the Fuegians are constructed principally of the bark of the 
beech-tree wrapped and secured round a series of half-hoops of the wood of the 
same tree, which serve as ribs, and are placed at short distances apart. ‘They 
are plaistered with clay, which renders them heavy, although they are not more 
than nine feet in length. The upper sides of the canoe are kept together by 
means of three thwarts or cross-pieces, and the persons in them are generally 
seated on the bottom. ‘They never make use of a sail, but invariably propel 
them with paddles ; a small fire is generally seen in the middle of them; and 
they use a little cup made of a peculiar flat sea-weed much resembling leather, 
for the purpose of bailing the water out of it. The canoe constitutes the princi- 
pal riches of a Fuegian family ; it affords them the means of transporting them- 
selves from one place to another, and also enables them to obtain the principal 
part of their food.” 

Hermite Island, which some of the party explored, is described as a desolate 
place, “ broken into a series of rocky hills, with the ground beneath them, wet 
and swampy, covered with peat moss and decayed vegetable matter, and the hi!ls 
clothed to the very summit with a dense forest of trees and shrubs, and abound- 
ing with streams of fresh water, which may be seen tumbling down the sides 
in all directions, rendering it unpleasant to walk any distance from the shore.”’ 

Mr. Webster gives us some interesting observations on the climate of Cape 
Horn, and combats the opinion advanced by Dr. Foster in 1772, and more recently 
in 1825, by the Report of the Commissioners of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, on the voyage of M. Duperry—that the southern hemisphere is decidedly 
colder than the northern. In the parallel of 55° north (Cape Horn being consi- 
dered as under the parallel of 55° south, are to be found, the Baltic, Denmark, 
Koningsberg, Moscow, Kamschatka, Tobolsk, Labrador, &c. &c., where the 
winters are marked by frosts of extreme severity. The climate of Cape Horn is, 
on the other hand, distinguished by rains which fall (to quote Crabbe) “as if the 
world were drowned,”’ and most terrific storms of wind. A comparison of the 
natural productions of the two hemispheres makes for Mr. Webster’s side of the 
argument—parrots and humming-birds being found at 53° south. The habits of 
the natives, also, may be attended to with reference to the question ; the Fuegian 
Indians being perfectly naked—the Canadian, the North American, the Esqui- 
maux, the Russian, and the natives of Kamschatka, being muffled up in furs and 
biankets. ‘The fact appears to be,”’ says Mr. Webster in conclusion, “that a 
low mean temperature prevails throughout the year in the southern seas: at 
Cape Horn the sun produces but little effect in summer, and there is no inten- 
sity of heat for a few months, as in the northern regions, owing, in my opinion, 
to the disproportionate expanse of ocean to that of land. 

On the 24th of May, the Chanticleer set sail for the Cape of Good Hope, and 
came to an anchor in Mossel Bay on the 27th of June. ‘The contrast between 
the storm, and rain, and gloom of the American continent, and “ the heavenly 
weather of the African one,” appears to have equally surprised and delighted 
the voyagers. However, there is little to detain us there, when we have men- 
tioned that the oysters orf the Bay are so famous, that epicures come from Cape 
Town (a distance of three hundred miles,) merely to feast upon them. On the 
7th of July, the Chanticleer weighed anchor for Table Bay, which she reached 
on the 16th. 

We have heard so much of the Cape in these later years, that we shall only 
pick out for extract what strikes usas new. The Dutch settler shows well in Mr. 
Webster's pages. 

“In so distant and outlandish a place as the Cape colony, it is not to be ex- 
pected that inns or taverns are common on the road. But the primitive genuine 
hospitality of the Dutch farmers, scattered over this immense tract of country, 
amply compensates for the deficiency. * * * 

“The Dutch farmer lives in a lonely sequestered vale, rich in flocks and 
herds, and abundantly blessed with the means of good living. Sometimes, like 
a patriarch, he presides over a family of eighteen or twenty children and a vast 
retinue of slaves, when his station is one of no mean order. He sits at the head 
of his table with his hat on, his pipe generally stuck in it by way of ornament. 
Previous to dinner, a small tub of water is brought to him, in which his face, 
hands, and feet are washed. The tub is then taken to the next in importance in 
the family, who is generally the eldest son or the mother, who go through the 
same process ; and afterwards the whole group do the same in their turn. After 
this is concluded, a little boy, generally some adopted or favourite slave, stands 
up and chants a long poetical grace, to which the most respectful attention is 
paid, and the repast commences. No one can stay too long at the house of a 
Dutchman, nor can he ever wear out his blunt hospitality. When you talk of 
leaving, the boor is distressed, and immediately asks with the utmost simplicity, 
*An’t I nice ’—An't wife nice ?—An’t slaves good?’ If business be advanced 
as the excuse to go, he urges you to stay with ‘ Never mind the business now, 
do it another time.’ If you still persist, he is sorry ; concern and regret are ex- 
pressed by the whole family ; and his slaves are drawn up to witness your de- 
parture. He expects no other acknowledgment of his attention than a pinch 
of snuff to each of the slaves, who, when they get it, immediately commence 
rubbing their teeth with it 

“The Dutch at the Cape appear to agree with the Spanish proverb, that 
‘haste comes from the devil,’ for they are most dilatory persons in transacting 
business. If a Dutchman calls on a person there, and you ask him about the 
health of his wife, give him some refreshment and plenty of conversation, the 
probability is that he will go away without transacting the business he came 
upon. He departs highly satisfied with you, and calls you ‘a nice man,’ and even 
*a Christian man.’”’ 

The account of a trip into the country, is one of the pleasantest parts of the 
volume 

*« After rather a tedious journey we descried a house in the distance, which, I 
was informed, was the habitation of which I was in search. As the vehicle 
drew upto the door, the attention of the slaves was attracted, and there seemed 
to be an eager inquisitiveness as to what manner of person I might be. Shortly, 


however, I was met by the owner of the house, and greeted by the smiling face 
| 


of a fine old Dutch lady, who, I afterwards found, was his mother-in-law. * * * 

* The first thing that attracted my attention was a swarm of bees that had at- 
tached themselves to the parlour window, occupying the space between the shut- 
ter and the glass. On inquiring about them, I found that they had taken a liking 
to the situation for several years, and always persisted in swarming there, although 
repeatedly driven away. After the fear of being stung by them was got over, I 
contemplated the labours of these little creatures with much pleasure, and they 
frequently afterwards oocupied my attention. They are much smaller than our 
bees. and appear to be far less irritable, and I was informed that they work during 
the whole year. 
taken away about eight times in the course of the year, or about every six 
weeks. * * * : 

“Tt was not long after my arrival when dinner was announced, and we pro- 
ceeded forthwith to discuss the good cheer which had been prepared. In the af- 
ternoon we strolled into the garden, an inclosure formed by lofty myrtle hedges. 
It abounded in flowers of various kinds, which owed their fine condition to the 
moist nature of the soil. * * * 

‘“A bower in one part of the garden, formed by flowering myrtles and the 
luxuriant vine, thickly studded with clusters of grapes, and profusely ornamented 
with the rich passion-flower, afforded a delightful retreat from the heat of the 
sun. 
some distance without the garden was a sedgy mere, full of reeds, from many of 
which depended the nests of finches; a method which this bird instinctively 
adopts to secure itself from the attacks of snakes. * * * 

“When I was left by myself at night, I could not help remarking the extraor- 
dinary stillness around. Accustomed as I had been to the busy active scenes of 
a ship, where something incessantly is going forward, where even the stillness of 
midnight is invaded by the walk of the watch on deck, and the voices of the 
sentinels now and then, the silence of my new abode absolutely startled me. But 
my attention was soon attracted by the novelty of the apartment. There was 
ample space in it ; far different to the cooped-up cabin of the Chanticleer. The 
walls and floor were formed of cow-dung, and the odour arising from it was yet 
strong, so that I thought, if such a thing was healthy, as it is considered by some, 
that I should have it now in perfection. The brown walls had a sombre appear- 
ance, which was rather relieved by a gay festoon edging. 

‘A small dressing-table was placed in the window, covered with a large white 
napkin fringed with lace: and a bouquet of roses and stocks added their per- 
fume to the apartment. The bed was neat and clean, the pillow-case was made 
Principaily of netted lace, and the sheets were seented with fragrant herbs. * * * 

“* About six on the following morning a slave brought mea cup of coffee, es- 
teemed by the Dutch as a good stomachic. This is the first meal of the many 
which they take in the course of the day. At nine they breakfast, for the coffee 
beforehand, whatever may be taken with it, goes for nothing, and it is a substan- 
tial meal of eggs, fish, meat, bill tongue, or venison ham, besides the usual po- 
tation of good tea; this, which one would consider sufficient to last them till the 
evening at least, is followed at eleven by what they call a tiffin, meaning a 


luncheon. Dinner is served at two in the afternoon, consisting of plenty of all! 


Sorts of provision. Coffee is handed round at half-past three with delicious 
Sweetmeats, which it is the custom to eat with tiny silver forks 
assemble to tea; anda good hot supper at nine closes the list of meals, which 
in the course of the day an honest and hospitable Dutch family impose on them- 
selves. No wonder they become stout, with rubicund faces, or that the gout is 
* common disease among them. * # # 


They kept the house well supplied with honey, the comb being | 


A profusion of roses and geraniums met the eye in all directions, and at | 
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“On the following morning I rose early and sallied forth to enjoy the fresh 
air. I Bad not been gone very long, when, returning to take my coffee, which 
| had been left on the table to cool, I was rather surprised on finding it upset, and 
'in the middle of my bed, to my great astonishment, was a new-laid egg, yet 
|} warm! The fact is, that I inadvertently left my room door open, and my neigh- 
' bours, the fowls, had taken the advantage of their good fortune and found their 


way into the apartment; so that, while some were making free with the con- | 


| tents of the table, another, more considerate, had left me a new egg for ny break- 
| fast !”” 


| natural productions of the Cape, and a circumstantial account of the curious 
| meteorological phenomenon observable on Table Mountain at particular times of 
| the year, called by the inhabitants “the Table Cloth.” From the Cape the 
| Chanticleer proceeded to St. Helena, a spot, concerning which, it would seem as 
if we had nothing new to hear. In fact, the absorbing interest of its central 
object, Napoleon's grave, is quite sufficient to account for mere voyagers having 
| little else to talk about. ‘The vessel’s next station was the Island of Ascension, 
so famous for its turtle. Here, too, there is nothing to be told which will bear 
extract: Captain Foster, however, made some valuable meteorological observa- 
tions. Fernando Noronha, to which island (or, more properly, group of islands) 
they next proceeded, with its luxuriant vegetation and beautiful scenery, must 
have been nothing less than enchanting, after the barrenness of their last halting- 
place. 

On.the 18th of July the Chanticleer sailed from Fernando Noronha, and a few 
days afterwards arrived at Maranham. Of thistown and Para, Mr. Webster 
gives us sufficiently full descriptions, but nothing which calls for extract. On 
the 20th of October the voyagers reached Port Spain in the Island of ‘Trinidad ; 
both the capital and the island seem to have left a favourable impression upon 
the journalist. They left Port Spain on the Sthof December for La Guayra, 
and proceeded thence to Porto Bello on the 22d of the same month. ‘The 
account that Mr. Webster gives of its desolation and decay, is graphic :—- 

“As soon as we became acquainted with Porto Bello and its people, we found 
little reason for wishing to renew that acquaintance at another time. In 1831, 
at the time of our visit, it had not the smallest pretensions to the name of ‘ town.’ 
and scarcely that of a village. We found it containing about five hundred inha- 
bitants, huddled together in mud huts, or taking up their residence with bats | d 
vampires in the old ruins of some of the more respectable buildings. But through- 
out the whole place all was decay, everything appeared to be mildewed, worm- 
eaten, and rotten. We found the remains of some noble forts, and some beau- 
tiful pieces of brass ordnance; the castle and the custom-house had been 
spacious and elegant buildings, the pillars of the arcades being faced with coral. 
We found noble flights of stairs in some of the buildings, propped up with stakes ; 
the rooms were spacious but unsafe to tread, and plants were springing up from 
the sills of the windows ; the walls were moss-grown, and the rain found an ample 
number of cracks and crevices whereby to enter. 

“The large bell of the castle, which had once summoned its inmates to the 
banquet, now lay rusting in neglect ; the superb and costly balance of the scales, 
which had formerly been used in weighing the treasures of the earth, was lying 
corroded and useless; the balconies of the houses were falling, and gradually 
used as firewood by the remaining inhabitants ; the stairs of the best houses were 
dangerous to ascend, every joist of timber was rotting and everything bespoke 
decay ; the streets, which had been once paved with madrepores, were the resort 


even the churches were hastening to ruin. One had fallen indeed, and the other 
was rapidly approaching the same condition. This description applies to the 
better portion of the town, composed of thirty houses; the other is a mean 
assemblage of miserable huts, built for the most part on the edge of a morass. 
Such was the condition in which we found the once celebrated Porto Bello.” 


himself being destitute of the necessaries of life), and their universal passion for 
tawdry decoration of every sort, is striking. 

We have now reached our present limit, and may perhaps return to the volumes 
again, though we have nearly traced this expedition to its close. 
Captain Foster’s untimely loss,* when he had brought his labours to so success- 
ful a completion, and his burial under a lonely tree, by the side of the river 
Chagres, as told by Lieutenant Williams, are simple, and, to us, affecting. What 
a list of bright names might we not number of those from amongst us who have 
fallen in the pursuit of science and discovery ! 





* He accidentally fell overboard from his boat while descending the river Chagres, 
and was drowned. 


—>—— 
SPANISH LEGENDS. 

LEGEND THE SECOND, OF THE APOSTASY 
Alas for human life! For is there one among the myriad forms of earthly be- 
ing that wears not a saddened aspect to man! All things around him seem but 
brought into being to thirst for happiness, and to perish of that thirst unslaked. 
Even the green earth, with all its, loveliness, its fields of beauty, its haunts of 
seeming pleasure and laughter-loving joy, its sunny hills, its fragrant valleys— 
alas! they suit not man—they satisfy not. Wofully is he gifted witha mysteri- 
ous power of extracting ill from every good, and of appropriating that ill. The 
tumult of the gay world, the noise of the busy city, the stupid mock-content- 
ment of the rustic, the light-hearted whistling noise of the labourer, going once 
more to fulfil his destiny of toil—or even the deep retirement of silent groves 
j and bowers of peace (with the gentle and harmonious sounds of birds and all 
| things animate, near or afar off, softened into melodious chorus)—oh! all, all 
things, whatsoever they be, jar with utter solitude and loneliness of heart—all 
| speak a language which the miserable man interprets with dark and ominous im- 
| port. A dim sense of joyless destiny overshadows all things bright and fair. It 
is a blighted world. Alas for human life! alas for man! For of the thousand 
thousands who every day teem into existence, how many are there who, while 
they look up and behold the clear lustre of the uprisen sun, and the unsullied 





| glory of the expanded heavens, yet feel it almost a mockery of their misery, and | 
heave from their breast the over-burdened sigh of spontanious agony—uttering a | 


feeling akin tothe daring wish, THAT THEY WERE NoT! Who shall count their 

number ? 

| ‘Few and evil have been the days of my pilgrimage,” was the dying summary 
of his life given by an old man and a saint, a prophet, a favourite of Heaven.— 


and who that has lived and thought will not sympathise with that old man’s 


death-lament—and join to it the heart-deep wailing of the sacred bard, “I am} 


a stranger and sojourner on earth, as all my fathers were?” 

For what is life? A sense of want and weariness. And hath it 
| thus? and shall it, must it, be for ever? 
ment of it which survives—what is it? 


A most scanty and defective index to 


the countless cumbrous volumes of inarticulate wo, writ, by millions of the | 


| wretched, in characters of blood, from the day of the primeval curse to this last 
hour. His poetry—what is it? The earnest aspiration of high-souled visiona- 


ries after an unrealised, unattainable ideal of beauty and goodness, of which they | 


| have presentiment within them—or, oftener far, the passionate burstings-forth of 
a despairing spirit, hungering and thirsting for happiness. His philosophy? Alas, 
what feeling in the dark! And yetin man’s breast still lives, as of old, the ever 
| disappointed yet undying hope of arriving at light through the avenues of philoso- 
phy’s dark chambers ; and every damp and noxious vapour that ignites is hailed 
as a beacon, ura glimmering, or a reficetion of the celestial light of Truth. But 
| greatest of all man’s mysteries (ay, greatest of his woes, if it be not his highest 
| happiness) is man’s Religion! Let it be thought apon in silence—let it not 
| be spoken of. It is a theme for deep and quiet musing. Great is the mystery. 
| Essence—existence—thought—man—life—death—the “ afterwards’’—all, all is 
mystery! Yet may we not gather, from the unsatiating nature, the emptiness, 
the nothingness of this world, and from the capacities of man’s soul, and from the 
benevolence of his God, that there remains a stupendous portion in reserve for 
| him, nobler and more satisfying than his philosophy ever aspired after, purer and 
| fairer than poetry ever imaged forth—more real, more sensible, more enduring, 
than all the miseries which the weighty catalogue of man’s history can recount 
—ay, in comparison with which the accumulated agonies of a groaning universe 
| shall be deemed but “ light afflictions which endured for a moment?” 


* = * + * 


There was a time when fearful hosts burst like ten thousand thunderbolts on 
as fair a portion of this earth of ours as the sun shines on in his course. If there 


| him his sceptre of sovereignty, scarcely could darker deeds have been done. Peace, 
| truth, and virtue were smitten down, exterminated, in Gothic Spain, in retribu- 
| tion for her crimes. Violence, falsehood, and wrong, were dominant alone.— 
| But at length there came a reckoning day, though it tarried long: and while 
| it tarried, that land, full oftentimes, was purified with baptisms of tears and 
| blood. 

A noble warrior, who, with his valiant compeers, had refuged in the Asturias, 
| after they had well maintained their country’s cause in unsuccessful conflict with 
| the invaders, passed from his father’s land with a brave and faithful train, to do 

battle for the cross beyond the boundaries of the Pyrenees, whither the hosts of 
the Mahometan invaders were hasting on. It was Alonzo, the daring chief of 
| Auria. His country had become a field of blood ; and from among the myriads 
weltering in the slaughter Alonzo had risen up. Thrice, since the terrible over- 


| throw of his native city, he had been left as dead on fields of murderous conflict, | 
At six they | 


and thrice he had been restored, and again, beneath the banners of the cross, 
led on a fearless band of Goths. But for lost Spain there was now no hope 
No valour can achieve the work of years. The very population was extinguish- 
led. There seemed an unseen avenging hand stretched over that fair peninsula, 
executing wrath for crimes unconfessed or unatoned, 


A few pages afterwards we have an interesting chapter on the climate and | 


of herds of wolves, frogs and toads ; aud, to complete the picture of destruction, | 


The contrast between the wre‘ched poverty of the inhabitants (the Governor 


The details of | 


been ever | 
Alas for man! His history—that frag- | 


| had been no God in heaven, or a demon of essential malignity had wrested from | 


In the caves and the} 


| mountains alone there lingered a scattered seed, destined in future time to spring® 
up and bear fruit an hundred fold: but now, all was desolate ! desert 
years were allotted. Even the tide of Saracen conquest was check: ad- 

‘ vance beyond the Pyrenees, as if only to-roll back its billows to settle in Spain, 

| as in their proper channel ! 

When the chief of Aquitania, with the victorious leader of the Franks, gave 
battle-to the intidels at Tours,* Alonzo was there. Years had passed, long, 
long years, since the deadly deluge had set in upon his country, yet, untired by 
constant war with the enemies of his faith, and deeply imbued by long habit 
with the relentless valour of an age untaught in arts of mercy, Alonzo hastened 
to the battle with fresh and enthusiastic zeal; and on that dreadful field three 
hundred thousand men were offered up—a huge sacrifice (for such it seemed) to 
atone for desolated Spain. Even Alonzo’s arm was weary of the slaughter— 
his hand had stiffened round his sword-hilt, glued there with Moorish gore.— 
Again his brow was flushed with a conqueror’s pride. But ’twas enough. 

‘Thus hath man ever laboured to work the wo of his fellows. Asif the natural 
ills of his estate on earth were not great enough, he must heap up new miseries 
for himself. Oh that the annals of the warrior’s systematic outrage, oppres- 
sion, and slaughter, were faithfully written! Might it not hasten the time when 
the wronged world shall have respite from her sufferings—when men “shall 
learn war no more ?” 

Alonzo, with a new and unwonted exultation uprising in his breast, re- 
turning once again to his country’s mountain-caves, through many a Pyretiin 
pass and defile, with but one faithful soldier (rather his comrade than his vassat 
now) at his side. Night had closed round them; yet they paused not to rest, 
though weary and faint. It was a calm and solitary night, such as had power to. 
| sooth the veteran’s breast. ‘There was a holy quict in the air, which the rever- 
berating sound of his horse’s tread alone disturbed. There was a solemn majesty 
in the deep blue sky. The undying star-fires once more were lighted up in that 
everlasting temple. ‘There were the eternal mountains lifting their dark-peaked 
summits to heaven. And through the clear unobstructed atmosphere there came 
at intervals soft silvery sounds of far-off life, or music, as if the very spirit of 
repose had summoned from their airy dwelling-places a mystic melodious choir 
of nightly voices, to soothe with charmed sounds the slumbers of the resting 
world. 

For long time silence chained their tongues, while they rode slowly on 
Alonzo and his attendant. ‘Thoughts that warriors may not cherish were begin- 
ning to crowd thickly and fast upon the veteran’s softening mind. Having 
advanced farther than his comrade, he was alone, and halted for his coming up. 
| He was startled with the near-clattering sound of horsemen—perhaps a troop of 
mountain banditti, pursuing or pursued. He paused. Again he listened: and 
it seemed to die away, gradually and more gradually, till it was heard no more, 
as the attendant rode up to Alonzo. 

«“ Hurtzwann,” cried the chief, “‘ heard you that noise of horsemen ’”’ 

‘I did,” replied the soldier; ‘‘a noise of robbers at their nightly work ; but 
it was not near to us, as in truth it seemed; for in these echoing valleys, and 
most of all at this still hour, sounds from afar, fall on the ear distinctly, as if the 
causes could not be far distant. But let us not go through this valley till the 
morning. Methinks I saw a light glimmering far down the deep ravine, as we 
entered on this pass; and there, too, I stopped before a holy cross fixed firmly 
in the mountain side, which I have remembered well these many years, as I have 
| passed these valleys.”” He would have ceased; but encouraged by his chief’s 
| attentive look, he continued: ‘“* No man has ever kaown the hand that placed 
there that crucifix; but Heaven hath guarded it well, or the infidels had rooted 
it up ere this. But let us follow up that light I saw. We shall be safe ; for 
evil men would never choose their dwelling near the holy cross: and 1 have 
| heard that in these parts a hermit has his cave, and it might serve us well for 
| a resting-place until the morrow.” 
| Alonzo, over-wearied, was not ill pleased to resign himself to the guidance of 
| faithful Hurtzwann. But short time had elapsed ere they were descended to the 
| spot where first the glimmering light had been seen. They stood still one mo- 
| ment, for the light was no longer there. A human voice was distinctly audible. 
“ Surely,” exclaimed the chief, “ that sound cannot be far distant.” Again they 
| listened, and again those tones were heard yet more plainly. Alonzo’s ear caught 
| the familiar accents—’twas his own native tongue—'twas the voice of prayer and 
| penitent confession. ‘They hastened to pursue the sound ere it should cease ; 
| but it ceased almost instantly. 
| “ Hurtzwann,” said the chief, ‘ we will not pass from this place to-night, but 
| make strict search in every avenue of this dark valley ; for doubtless we have a 
| countryman near us, and, if I err not, a holy recluse man, who hath offered many 
| a prayer for Spain and her good cause ; and we will not depart till we have taught 

him that Heaven hath not been deaf to all those prayers—till we have glad- 

dened his heart with the tidings of the vengeance we have dealt out to the 
| infidels.’’ 
| Searcely had Alonzo ceased, when he perceived a figure in the distance, which 
' seemed (although the night was dark) slowly and alone advancing towards them. 
| Instantly they rode forward. It was indeed an aged man, who was but little 
dismayed by the dark looks and loud voices of the horsemen who accosted him. 
| His withered tottering limbs seemed with difficulty to sustain him; and at fre- 
quent intervals he stopped and leaned, restingly, upon his thick short staff, breath. 
ing fast, and trembling beneath the weight of years : 

* And round his neck there hung the cross— 
The cross he loved so well!” 

“ Strangers,”’ cried the reverend-looking man, ‘“‘I know ye not; but what- 
| soever your faith, or name, or nation, if ye will rest with me to night, ye shall 

have welcome.” 

The warrior and his attendant followed the old hermit slowly to his home— 
| a desolate, dreary cave, hard by. ‘The old man paused and bade them enter, add- 
ing, with bitter emphasis, “‘ At this hour I have a vow upon me that I must not 
violate. I shall ascend this hill-side alone—follow me not. I go to the Cross 
of the Valley, and ere long I shall return.” 

He turned to depart, and the way-worn travellers entered his lowly dwelling 
and awaited his return. Few objects were there, in that lonely retreat from the 
noisy world, to invite the stay of a passer-by. ‘There were the gleaming embers 
of a dying fire, and a block of wood fora resting-place by day. Dry heaped-up 
' leaves were on one side—the only couch for the holy man’s night-rest, oft to be 
| broken by saintly vigils— 

** Obedient slumbers, that must wake and weep,” 

| And over the entrance of this drear abode there hunga small dark image of a 
dying Christ. There was a trickling noise of water near, but they saw not whence 
the sound proceeded; and, though parched with thirst, they sat down to await 
the return of the hermit. Sleep weighed down their eyelids; from which they 
were startled, ere an hour had gone, by the echo of the coming steps of the hoary 
world-exile. ‘They stood up as he entered in silence and tottered to the solitary 
seat. ‘lhe trappings of their horses were enough for the strangers to re- 
cline on. 

‘* Good father,” began Alonzo, ‘‘ methinks we have tidings that will fall not 
unpleasingly on your ears ;” and as the hermit’s eye was raised inquiringly, h 
quickly added, “the armies of the Cross have had fresh encounter with 
the intidels, and the plains of the north are covered with the dead foes of our 
faith !” 

The unaccustomed and long-forgotten sound of martial fierceness woke 
slumbering feelings in the old man’s breast, and the gleeful wild flashing look of 
| Alonzo relighted the fire of the hermit’s eye. ‘Ha!” he exclaimed, “then I 
shouki have been there—on such a field J ought to have died !” 

“No,” replied the chief: ‘* would to Heaven that all our foes had found their 
sepulchre there! but surely enough of the blood of Spain hath been shed al- 
ready. Why should yours too, have flowed?” 

The old man was silent, as if he heard not; nor did he give answer to the 
many questions that Alonzo asked, save by an inward sigh, or a cold, stony stare. 
At length, turning to the strangers, he bade them take repose, adding, “ Heed 
not me—at this hour I may not sleep.” 

“Nor I,’ echoed Alonzo, “ until I know somewhat of the mysterious fate 
that hath guided a worn warrior to this retreat. You! you! I mean, old man! 
| for surely that eye of yours hath flashed in fierce fight ere now: ay, by the holy 

Cross, | swear that sinewy arm hath wielded well a Gothic sword !” 
| Good friend,” exclaimed the aroused old man, “I had thought to keep 
| silence before you, and bear in secret to my grave the story of the fate that hath 
| led me to this outcast spot.” He sat more erect as he spoke, as if summoning 
his whele remaining energies. He continued, with firmer and clearer voice - 
“ You are not a careless youth, all inexperienced of this world’s vicissitudes, or I 
would not tell to youatale such asmine. It might make this earth appear less 
lovely in your view, and man’s estate below more sad—or even human nature it- 
self a darker thing than it were good for youth to deem it. These now feeble, 
| decrepid limbs that you look upon, have borne me near a hundred years on my 
| pilgrimage. Now, it must soon be over: I loathe it—I would not live always.” 
| “Old man,” cried Alonzo, with emotion, “I would exchange my warrior’s 
| pride—I would lay down for ever (most gladly !) these habiliments that deck me 
| forth as a destroyer—this sword, this helmet, and this mail (alas, my country !)— 
| yes, Pwould forsake for ever the riotous revelry of the soldiers’s carousal-hall, 
| and all therewith that hath been joy to me, and I would even now assume that 

simple dress and simpler fare which have contented you, ceuld I therewith assume 
| those surer signs of inward peace, that holy calm, that serenity of soul (graven im 
| clear characters on that aged brow), which you have known so long.” 
“ So long !”’ interrupted the hermit, with passionate expression, “so long ‘ 
| That word is ill suited to me; and holy peace and pure serenity of spirit are there 

only known ‘ where the weary are at rest’ forever. It isin such a solitude as 
| this that true misery is felt; for here, without intermission or interruption from 
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the noise of the world, corroding thought doth eat as a canker into the heart of 


man. Think not such peace is mine—such ‘ heavenly, pensive contemplation ’ 
as visionary vestals dream of. Believe me, stranger, the deep retirement of the 
saintliest cell, will command that ‘eternal sunshine of the spotless mind’ which 
poets have loved to portray. The human heart will prey upon itself, even if it 
have no vulture thoughts to prey upon it. ‘The vanity of all things will make | 
the lonely spirit sicken in the contemplation even of itself. And if it raise a 
wish to Heaven, how nearly will it subside into a murmur. Its very humblest | 
prayers, spring they from piety or from despair!” 

Alonzo restrained not his astonishment at the hermit’s melancholy strain ; but 
the eloquent old man, as if determined not to be interrupted, regarded it not,— 
seeming now resolved to unburden his overflowing mind to his guests. Hesi- 
tating at times, and at times pausing to take breath, he continued his story, almost 
till the morning sunbeams streamed down the mountains ; and then, exhausted, 
he sunk to sleep. 

“Friend,” he began ; “it will not much concern you to hear the tedious nar- 
rative of my early days; and, indeed, my worn-out memory retains not on her 
tablets a legible record of them. ‘Twelve summers had not passed over my head, | 
when my father had destined that I should wear an ecclesiastical robe, and suc- | 
ceed to an heritage of mock sanctity which generations of hypocrites had be- 
queathed to my native land. Mistake me not; I had no thoughts but of re- | 
verence for the name of Jesus; but rarely did the priests of Spain do honour | 
to that holy name, save here and there a God-devoted man, who was the victim 
of his brethren’s scorn and hate, and yet with whom alone in all our land dwelt 
piety and truth. My young heart recoiled from the thought of linking myself 
for ever with the priests of my father’s choice (with whom alone I was acquaint- 
ed)—the very best of them cold worldly-hearted men! I resisted, but in vain ; 
and ere twenty years had passed from my first entering on this world of sorrow, 
to escape my doom, | left the halls of my fathers. From my boyhood, I had 
been well trained up with the noble youth of the kingdom; for my father was 
of a high-born race, and held many a dignity in our realm; and, boastful of his 
old royal descent, he had named me at the baptismal font Gesalric, to perpetuate 
the name of our regal ancestor. Now, at this moment, scenes of my child- 
hood are flitting before my vision, as if recalled by supernatural power! My 
mother’s face—it is more than fourscore years since I beheld it—I cannot well 
recall; but her voice,—methinks I hear it now! Oh, they were sunny days! 
Now, in the retrospect, they seem to me, what all life then seemed in prospect, a | 
drama of unmixed joy, acted on a theatre radiant with gorgeous light! Is all 
our life delusion’ Is joy for ever distant! Surely we imagine it when far off, 
but at our approach it recedes. 

‘“*Many years sped rapidly after I had escaped from my father’s home, and 
from Spain, and in many lands I wandered. Some chance or destiny at length 
impelled me to cross the straits of the south, and pass;into the land of 
the Moors. Count Vamba had been placed by his king to guard all access to 
our southern frontier; and in the Gothic fortresses on the African shore (oppo- 
site that ominous steep now called ‘the Rock ot Tarif’*) he kept a kingly court. 
There were many chiefs—nobles and warriors—in that court, and among them | 
was astern, tall, strong old warrior (who retained a stately soldier’s bearing), who | 
was accompanied ever by a lean meagre-looking priest. From the first moment 
I made overture to the count to join his troop, and was accepted, I was brought 
into daily converse with those men. ‘The first, though at times he excited inme | 
a kind of awe somewhat akin to reverence, was chiefly the object of my fear and 
suspicion ; the latter, of my most recoiling abhorrence. No one had known 
from whence they came, but that they were Goths. We deemed that they were 


exiled from their home for some foul offence, and sojourned with us in secret for 
a while. 





They were ever holding dark consultations together ; they would absent | 
themselves from our station for a time, and then, no one knew whither they had 
gone, or what was their errand, or when they would return. At sunset, I was 
accustomed to ride forth from our fortress in the cool evening air, and once I 
wandered listlessly farther than] was wont. At a distance | saw two fleet horse- 
men scouring across the plain; presently they drew nearer, and I found they 
were Arabs, and from their few hurried words soon learned they were in pursuit 
of two bandit-ruffians, who had carried off the only daughter of the noble chief | 
of their tribe. I had known kindness oftentimes from the wild generous Arabs, 
when I had wandered in their own wild deserts in former years; and therefore 
with readiness I instantly joined the horsemen, to assist them in their pursuit 

Not long were we in suspense ; let me not delay to speak it; we overtook the 
robbers ; they were—THAT STERN OLD WARRIOR AND HIS PRIEST! As I seized 
the mane of his foaming horse, the old man’s ungovernable passion, that glared 
forth from his fiendish eyes, would have smote me to the earth; but the horsemen 
who were with me averted the stroke of his heavy sword; and when he saw 
that he must lose his prize, the virgin daughter of the Arab, he drew forth his 
dagger, to plunge it in her breast! Then, Oh, Heaven !—while in the act to | 
strike—I severed his right arm with one blow of my sword! My heart smote 
me, I knew not why, when I had done the deed, though my conscience approved 
it. The mean-souled priest had instantly fled. My comrades took up the fallen 
Arab virgin, who had struggled from the one-armed grasp of her ravisher, whose 
single hand now seized me by the throat with a demoniac strength! With diffi- 
culty I extricated myself; for I had a repugnance to use my sword again (or my 
enemy’s fallen dagger)—a repugnance I could not overcome: I had cut down 
many an enemy without remorse in merciless combat, but I cou/d not take that 
old man’s life. I essayed to address him, but he sprung towards me like a 
wounded tiger—savage and untamable! My Arab companions seemed astonished | 
at my forbearance ; indeed, I understood it not myself; but they followed my | 
example, and forbore. 

“«* Christian!’ they shouted, ‘we may not tarry; foliow us.’ And, freeing | 
myself from my antagonist, I obeyed,—giving rein to my gallant steed, and | 
leaving the maimed and astonished man alone on the wide plain. 

“O the joy of the restoration of the beauteous Selima to her Arab sire! I 
shall never forget that day ; it is still one of the happiest, brightest recollections | 
of my long, long life! I was hailed as a friend, a benefactor, a saviour! and | 
many an after-day of joy and festival [ tarried with that simple, generous tribe. 
That passed. Yet, as I rode from the tent of the Arab, a fresh-woven garland 
from the hand of Selima was the well-valued prize that I gained. But I will 
not linger thus on such scenes as these. Time tarried not ; when I regained once | 
more my allotted station in our Gothic fortress, the fame of my exploit had gone | 
before me ; and Count Vamba, I imagined, frowned proudly upon me. The old | 
warrior and his priest had been there before me, and had again departed. They | 
returned not, as formerly, at stated times ; and methought there was occasionally 
an air of mysterious veiled satisfaction on the face of the Count ; for, doubtless, | 

| 
| 





they had never been favourite guests with him. 

‘*‘ From henceforth had the intercourse of our people with the tribes of the de- 
sert grown more frequent and familiar, and in our neighbourhood those tribes 
were multiplied manifold. With the tribe of Selima I sojourned so often, 
so long, that I at length became far more an Arab than a Goth. 

“ Returning to our fortress at the close of evening, after a day of unmingled | 
happiness in the home of the Arab, I was suddenly surrounded by three turbaned | 
horsemen, and fled for my life. My fleet horse alone preserved me, for one only 
of the disguised murderers was able to follow my flight closely. I turned at | 
jJength to meet his attack, finding I could not avoid him; it was my old inveterate 
foe, whose right arm I had severed! Though his left hand now wielded his | 
sword, it was with an iron energy. ‘Die! die!’ he shouted, gnashing with his 
teeth, and plunging against me. His companions were now in sight, following 


and | 


rapidly. Heaven knoweth the pang it cost me! {[ sheathed my dagger in his 
heart! Ashe fell, the two remaining ruffians rode up—the priest, and a hired 
assassin ! 


moment, and gloating on me with his horrid eyes, the lean and haggard monster 
shrieked aloud— GesaLric, YoU HAVE SLAIN YouR Farner!’ and fled. 

‘‘T was as one thunderstruck ! stiff, motionless, almost, as my dead father by 
my side! Ay, it was HE! I doubted it not one moment. But that accursed | 
priest—how knew he me? Did he not call me by my name, when I had deemed 
that it was known to none in the wide world?!” 

The hermit paused an instant, as if he would have made an end of his narra- | 
tion for a while; but Alonzo’s eye was riveted on him, and he resumed. 

“In after-years, I stood beside the death-couch of that priest. His very soul | 
seemed dyed through and through with guilt ; his very essence saturated with 
the consciousness of enormities which the blood of savages might have curdled | 
at! Yet died he a raving infidel, exulting in the evil he had wrought on earth ; | 
recounting each superhuman crime with a foul-souled fiendly relish that tortured 
the listening ears even of his associates in malignity. From his own lips | 
learned what now in other words I speak. 

“My saint-like mother was the first victim of his hate. She was pure and 
good ; therefore he hated her. [ was the object of her warmest love, therefore | 
he hated me. Lust and avarice engrossed him. My mother was a living re- 
buke to all impurity, and he was my father’s chosen friend. By nim was my 
mother poisoned, when the bloom of her youth had scarce passed! Yes, with 
his own hands he mixed the deadly potion—those very hands which in my baby- 
hood had baptised me in the holy font! By nim I was driven forth from my 
wretched home; by Him my father had been instigated to an unsuccessful trea- 
son against his king; by Him were my father’s coffers plundered, when he was 
banished ; and with nim did my father join his fate for life! The remorseless 
monster tracked my steps too; wherever I went his keen eye followed me; and 
the highest pinnacle of his earthly hopes had been attained, if he had seen me 
murdered by my own father's hand! From the hour I left my home my father 
had never known me ; nor knew he, till the moment of his death, whether his | 
son yet lived: but that old priest had led him to the shores of Afric, resolving 
that he should murd rme! ‘Time had much changed me, and he knew not my | 

ace or form. ‘That priest soon taught him to hate me with a perfect hatred, | 


| 

| 

They turned to fly, seeing the old man had fallen, but first halting a | 
| 

! 

} 





* Gibel al Tarif, now corrupted into Gibraliar, 


| hour have I loathed my own base soul 


| lone hermitage ? 


| seemed half extinguished. 








which was but too deeply sealed by the rescue of Selima; and when the monster | of my captives had asked for respite, to revolve within herself life or death. 


saw my hand had slain my father, it was a joy almost as great to him as if I my- 


my breast for ever, ‘GESALRIC, YOU HAVE SLAIN YOUR FATHER !’ 
* * * * * * 

‘“ Friend,” continued the old hermit, with a heavy sigh,” let me not grow 
tedious or wearisome to you. Pause with me but a little longer on these my 
earlier days. I never knew—no never—one hour’s enjoyment, but I suspected, 
and found, it was but the prelude to some bitterer pang. The happiness I had 
known in the Arab’s tent was destined tocease. I had loved the young Selima 
with a full overflowing heart-love! It would ill beseem me, a feeble old man 


| verging on my grave, to recall such thoughts as men too often cherish beneath 


the outraged sanctity of the name of love ; but that spotless Arab virgin will be 


| ever present in my mind (while that mind is conscious of existence), the sole 
| ideal of stainless purity that my thoughts can attain unto. 


Surely there never 
lighted on this sphere a form so spiritual—a spirit so unhearthly! Her dark eye 


| sparkled with an angelic innocence ; she was like the morning star—harbinger 


of radiant peace and hopes of glory! Had I then sacrificed my Christian faith, 
she had been mine forever; but I didit not. Her incensed haughty sire forbade 
me to return again, or be ever found among his tribe. I need not say how well 


I heeded his mandate ; that very night I was again alone with Selima, ‘that child | 


of love and light!’ I was seized by the vigilant attendants of the chief, and in 
his presence, in that same hour, condemned to die. 


had bound us), since I was now deemed a traitor ; but my young virgin bride (for 
we in heart were wedded, and had sworn eternal love) defied her unbending 
father to the deed of blood, and made him know her passionate resolve, to out- 
live me not an hour. I have never seen her form, since that dark day of separa- 
tion; but she delivered me ! 

| was first sent, an abject slave, to a distant Moorish camp, though there I 


staid not long; yet for long years I saw no friendly face,—I heard not once the 
Hard was the servitude that I was made to feel, and | 


language of my country. 
I had passed the vigour of my years. At length a noble Arab chief became my 
master—by what transition I never knew. His name was Abdelazim. 
the yoke of slavery lighter far than I had ever known it. The armies of the 
Mahometans were now advanced to the heart of Africa, and visions of universal 


conquest gleamed before their leaders. Abdelazim, with his warriors, were fore- | 


most in the armies of the prophet. He addressed me at this time in generous 
accents when standing in his presence: he said, that he ws about to make far- 
ther incursions, to spread the faith of Allah; but no Christian captive would be 
suffered to advance with him. If I retained my faith I must be left to other 
masters ; if I would follow the standard of Islam, and renounce the Cross, I 
should be raised to honour in his tribe, and be his chief attendant 
marvel not; I yielded! 
in my grey hairs, worn down by slavery (O how immeasurably had I sunk)—the 
fear of harder servitude was inducement strong enough to vanquish me! Yes, 
I yielded! . . . I will not palliate the rank offence of black apostasy. From that 
But I had deeper yet to sink in infamy. 
I lived—yes, I—to be deemed a zealot for Mahomet ! 


* * * * * 


Stranger, 


*“Old Vamba was dead. The keeping of the Gothic fortresses on the Afri- 
can shore was at this time committed to Count Julian. 
count to you his story and his fate ; all Europe hath rung with the fame of it! 
King Roderic did him deadly wrong, and Julian took desperate revenge. He 


| called on the invading Mussulmans ; he gave them help (he and the nobles that 


were with him); and our king and our kingdom are blotted out from among the 
nations. 

‘*T well remember the early gathering of the clouds that burst at length in that 
terrific tempest. There were nightly meetings of the Arab chiefs, at which 
many Gothic nobles attended, with Count Julian. One by one they renounced 
their faith in Christ, and swore to exterminate from the earth the creed of Naza- 
reth. Many were my misgivings of heart, when first this treachery began to 
work : it spread with quick contagion throughout the camp of the Christians. 
The priests and people vied with each other in emulative eagerness to abandon 
the faith of their fathers. ‘There were midnight conclaves of the chiefs, and 


| gloomy, moody meetings together of the people, as if some deed of darkness 


were preparing. I watched it in its progress from first to last—from the hour 
of the stirring anger of the unforgiving Julian, to the day of wo which saw all 
Spain laid waste. The seeds of apostasy had long been sown, for the Mahomet- 
ans had mingled much of late years with the Goths of the frontier; and the 
Christian priests were monsters in iniquity. For along time those Goths had 
retained but a nominal allegiance to their faith: it was openly debased and 
abused before their eyes ; and at length they boldly revolted from a creed of hu- 
mility and self-denial which was belied by its very oracles, and embraced a stan- 
dard more accordant with their fiery natures, which promised glory and victory 
in this world, and a ‘ world to come,’ such as mere sensual souls could revel in 
the prospect of 

**T saw Count Julian on the morning of the day on which he had pledged 
himself to the Mahometans. As he walked statelily amidst his warriors, the 
malice of a thousand fiends was concentrated in his fiery eye. Not till then had 
he seemed himself to know the depth of his resolve. Now the die was cast for 
ever. 
degrees so slow that the Mahometans began to doubt him) the treason was whis- 
pered among the Goths, and most gradually, even then, was the full scheme re- 
vealed ; till at length it burst forth, and the smouldering sparks became one sud- 
den flame. Not one hand was uplifted to defend the faith of Christ ! 

‘** As when a lurking and insidious plague hath fixed upon some death-doomed 
wretch in an over-peopled city, it may be hidden for a time—to none but himself 


| may his foul malady be known; but ere long, upon another, and another wretch, 
will the plague-spot be found, and anon the tainted air, the corrupted breath of | 


life, will breed the invisible destruction; and the early murmur of half-formed 
fear will rise to the unsuppressed howl of irremediable despair, while the resist- 


less foe bursts mercilessly upon the mass of fated men. So secret, so malignant, | 


and so sure, was the progress of Count Julian’s treason. 
“To you, stranger, methinks I need not recount the dark events that followed 


those days of infamy. The armies of the Prophet swept on from conquest to 
conquest. 


her enemies! Then was I at the lowest abyss of degradation: lower I could 


not sink. I had followed with my Arab lord, Abdelazim, over many a sanguinary 
field. The bones of my countrymen, bleached by the sun-rays, whitened the 
plains we had passed ; and before us fled the frantic hosts of my people, scat- 
tered over hill and valley, ‘as sheep having no shepherd.’ The noble kindness 


| of Abdelazim had attached me to him, and (whether from my age, my misfor- 


tunes, or my faithfulness to him, I know not) I was his favourite attendant. Yet, 
oh! how gladly (how gladly, high Heaven is my witness) would I have escaped 
from the festivity of the conquering Arab’s tent! but I knew not what course to 
pursue, wealtbless, friendless as | was—an old, worn-out man! Of the cities 
overthrown, of the millions massacred, why need I speak? The once countless 
population of our land, where are they now! Blood! blood! a nation’s blood ; 
calls out to Heaven! and with a voice of penetrating eloquence cries now for 
VENGEANCE! Beneath each turf, beneath each sod, through this wide territory, 


| our brethren lie sepulchred ; and surely as Eternal Justice rules the nations, so 


surely the God of our fathers shall avenge the blood of Spain!” 

Here he seemed to think that he had finished, and, much wearied, was about 
to recline himself awhile ; but suddenly recollecting himself, he once more sum- 
moned his failing strength, saying : 

** But still, stranger, to you the mystery is unsolved; how came I here in this 
I had not thought to hold you thus long my listener, but few 
words more shall suffice me now. 

* When the infidel standards had been borne forward after the hard-gained vic- 
tory of Xeres, no barrier seemed to resist the onward march of the invaders. 
City after city fell; province after province was ravaged ; and in the festal camp 
of the conquerors there seemed to be exhibited the very Saturnalia of hell. At 
length they received a check. We arrived (for I was with them still) before a 
well-walled city, whose name, our captives said, was Auria.” 

“What!” burst forth Alonzo, darting wildly forwards towards the startled 

hermit, “said you Avria? Avria! were you there?” 
Peace! peace !"’ returned the old man. “ What means this passionate emo- 
tion? I was at Auria.” Then, extending his hand significantly towards Alonzo, 
he continued, in a feebler tone, “‘ Hear me but a little longer, stranger, then, if 
you will, speak on. Auria fell! a cityof heroes or of martyrs. Never had the 
infidels received such stern resistance as they met with before that glorious city ; 
even the enthusiastic fire which their fierce faith had kindled in their bosoms 
‘Have we to war with men,’ they cried, ‘or with 
Yet Auria fell! Its palaces and towers, its homes, its sepulchres, 
its men, women, children—all, all exterminated utterly ! It was a savage triumph ! 
Scarcely, methinks, one solitary Goth escaped. 

‘“T saw three captive women only in all the camp. They might have lived, 
for they were passing beautiful ; but they rejected the false creed of Mohammed, 
and they were doomed. 

‘“T was the guardian of the captives, and sole interpreter with them and with 
their Arab masters. I beheld the unmanly murder, in cold blood, of two of 
those virgin queens. Even now I have before my mind’s eye the dazzling lus- 


demons?’ 


tre of their beauty, heightened by a seraphic holiness, when, dedicated to death, | 


they stood in the fearless might of innocence before their executioner; and he 
—that demon Moor! his scowling, inward-shrinking eye—his bare, shrivelled 
shape—his lank, greenish, bony hand. He grasped their unstained loveliness 
like one we'l-trained in hideous deeds. I saw them unwavering die. Oh, would 
that I had died '” 


His voice grew still weaker, and more quivering as he pursued. “ The third 


That condemnation, to the | 
’ : i q ; , . “oO | 
utmost, had been executed on me (‘spite of the ties of hospitality which once 


He made | 


| 
1, who in my youth had resisted the strength of love, 


Methinks I need not re- | 


For a long time he had concealed it in his own bosom; gradually (by | 


Our Spain hath fallen—(shall she rise no more ?)}—and J was with | 


Far, far did she transcend even her fellow-captives in the majestic power of her 


| self had fallen; and he burled at me his parting shout, as an arrow to rankle in , overwhelming beauty. The barbarians who gazed upon her, quailed beneath the 


| penetrating purity of her radiant eye ; they seemed abashed, as if they’ stood be- 
| fore a descended goddess. 
|  Abdelazim beheld her. Soon he commissioned me to be the messenger of 
his love to my captive, if she would now abjure the Cross. She feigned sub- 
mission to the Arab’s love; yet at that time, with well-wrought artifice, she 
| sealed me as her slave to work her will. She upbraided me, when in her pre- 
sence alone, with keen reproaches of apostasy that smote me to the heart. She 
said she scorned the proffered love of Abdelazim. Instantly—all unawares—she 
leaped towards me, and plucked my dagger from my side, shrieking aloud that 
I had striven to seize her as my prey. | was astonished beyond power of utter- 
ance. She paused not; she bound me by promises of wealth, and again she 
threatened vengeance with her wild voice. I stood, smit with sudden stupefac- 
| tion; I had tarried with her beyond the allotted time. It was death: I was in 
her power. She kept my dagger; it should bear witness against me, she said, 
if I betrayed her. Hastily I vowed obedience, and departed. She was that night 
led to the bridal tent of Abdelazim. 

** As he entered where she awaited him, I was at his side as his interpreter. 
She cried out, in our Gothic tongue (which he understood not), ‘ Depart! and 
bring hither instantly your fleetest steed!’ I obeyed, leaving Abdelazim with 
her alone. As I returned, I met her. In her hand she clenched tightly the dag- 
ger stained with gore: she had stabbed the Arab ! 

* * * ® 


‘‘ She seized the steed I had brought by its rough mane, and seating herself 
firmly, with the clenched dagger pointed towards me, she directed me to a part 
of the ruined city where riches were concealed. She fled, frantic, wild, ungo- 
vernable. I have not seen her or heard of her since that awful night. Instantly 
my resolve was taken: to linger a moment was de. truction. In the tent of the 
Arab I should be deemed, as doubtless I still am, the murderer of my lord, the 
ravisher of my captive. I hasted. ‘The wealth I found in Auria I escaped with 
to this mountain-hermitage, here to atone for my aposiasy and my crimes. And 
now vas 

** Why—why !”’ interrupted Alonzo, with almost inarticulate wonder, “* why 
was that deed of vengeanee wrought by your beauteous captive?’ Methinks my 
heart recoils that a woman’s han@ should be thus familiar with blood, even though 
| that blood were infidel’s.” 

‘** Revenge all-daring, love unquenchable !”’ returned the hermit. ** Abdela- 
zim had cut down, on the plains of Auria, one of the noblest of the chiefs of 
Spain—the famed Alonzo ; and she *e 

‘*Her name! her name!” shouted the maddened warrior, with half-suffocated 
| voice, and convulsively clutching the arm of the affrighted hermit ; ‘* know ye 
her name? Speak! speak!” 

His eye was lifted towards the warrior’s with a half-prophetic, half-recognising 
gaze. New thoughts seemed to flash on his mind: his whole frame shivered. 
Convulsed by strong and warring emotions, he struggled to speak. The shat- 
tered old man’s voice gave an inward choking sound ; his lips moved noiselessly 
—again—again! It was past—he was dead! 


* - * « 





’ 





The morning light streamed through the cave; the tremendous silence of 
death was all around, and Alonzo and his companion were composing the old 
man’s shrunk limbs for their narrow solitary tomb. They took not from his neck 
the cross that he had worn in all the years of his penitence, but by its side there 
lay, within his garment-folds, a massy jewel they had never seen before. Thereon 
one single word was graven, and Alonzo’s eye beheld it—E.rripa ! 

The faithful Hurtzwann was at his side, or he had fallen to the earth. On 
the seat where the once apostate hermit had lately rested, now sat that Christian 
chief of unblemished faithfulness to his country and his faith, now bearing within 
his breast a weight of wo unspeakable, ‘too deep for tears,” destined to be sole 
tenant of his lone spirit for ever. And there before him lay the dead apostate, 
his body marked with many a sign of penance most severe ! ia 

Hurtzwann alone prepared his last resting-place, ere he and the chief departed 
| from the dreary hermitage for ever. There, at the gaping portal of that vaulted 
| cavern, hard by the solitary, leafless, branchless trunk of a blasted tree, lies the 
| unblessed grave, whereon no tear of piety, or love, or reverence, hath ever fallen : 
“‘the lone couch of the long-enduring sleep” of Gesalric the apostate Goth 

A BeRKELEIAN 
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ISLAND OF PORTO RICO. 
An Account of the Present State of the Island of Puerto Rico. By Col. Fitater, 
| Knight Commander of the Royal Order of Isabel the Catholic, &c. &c., 
8vo. pp. 392. London, 1834. Longman and Co. 

The author has long been settled in Puerto Rico; and as the island is his 
world, he attaches more importance to its local features, statistics, &c. &c., than 
they will perhaps attain in the eyes of the inhabitants of any other porticn of the 
globe. Our own sphere is a wonderful orb to us; our own circle contains all 
| the magic we care for. 

Puerto Rico is, nevertheless, a place of considerable consequence ; and the 
| account of its state, government, and other particulars, by a competent authority, 
are not without their general interest. But the grand feature of the volume is 
its exhibition of at least one solution of the great moral and political problem 
| involved in the questions of free and slave labour. There is no principle in all 
the complicated affairs of the human race which more deeply affects the mind ; 
and we read with infinito satisfaction what Col. Flinter says in developing his 
| purpose, which is thus announced :— 

‘** My only object is to convey some idea of the wise preparatory measures 
which have been gradually fitting the slaves for emancipation, under the domi- 
nion of Spain, at a period when no legislative provisions were enacted, either 
for their physical comforts, or for their moral improvement, in the colonies of any 
| other European nation. It must be peculiarly gratifying to those who advocate 
| the emancipation of the slaves on sound and salutary principles, to discover, by 

the facts which I present for their consideration, that free labour on a large scale, 
and attended by the most beneficial consequences, has been for some years in 
practical operation in the island of Puerto Rico, and that the free black and the 
| slave work together in the same field with the white man. It will also be ascer- 
tained, by a reference to my observations, that every species of tropical pro- 
| ductions may be cultivated by free labour. It is my delight to indulge in pros- 
| pective views of liberty and happiness for the unfortunate slaves ; and I fondly 
anticipate that much good may ultimately be effected by their progressive eman- 
cipation.”’ 


| Respecting the society of the island, we shall quote a trait or two. 


“Tradesmen and artists generally marry and establish themselves permanently. 
This class of people, such as smiths, carpenters, coopers, &c., are sure of doing 
| well, if they conduct themselves with propriety. I knew two blacksmiths who 
have made fortunes ; and I know an Irish carpenter who, a few years ago, came 
| to this island with only twenty dollars, and who in the space of five years has be- 
come possessed of property to the value of 20,000 dollars, which he acquired by 
a sedulous attention to his business: such is the rapid accumulation of capital 
| by industry in these countries. The acquisition of property raises the black- 
smith and the carpenter to a higher rank in society ; they become landed proprie- 
tors, and consequently associate with the aristocracy, before whom they formerly 
bent with humility. Anotherclass of men who form a floating mass on the sur- 
face of society, are adventurers of all countries, gamblers, &c. Some of them 
purchase estates without a real—make a show of riches which they never pos- 
sessed—blaze like a meteor for a moment—and then disappear for ever, leaving 
their creditors the dupes of their credulity. Beware, people of Puerto Rico, 
when you see a foreigner land on your shores, grandly dressed, with his whole 
equipage under his arm, without a servant—introducing himself as a marquess, 
a baron, the son of a great banker, or a famous general—be sure, although he 
says he is merely travelling to observe men and things, he is only a sharper badly 
disguised, who comes with an intention of making your property his prey, and 
laughing at you for your folly. This happens every day. Other chevaliers de 
l'industrie, who do a great deal of harm, are the barbers of France and the colo- 
nies, who have the insolence to come to practise medicine, ignorant even of the 
first principles of the art. They generally announce themselves as physicians 
just arrived from Paris; and many valuable lives have been sacrificed to their 
empiricism and ignorance. These men are easily distinguished from those of 
real pretensions. The island is every where swarming with them.” 

It would be well for the world if such visitors went no where else; and we 
trust we are not claiming too high a rank for our own London, when we challenge 
all the rest of the earth to produce so many foreign vagabonds, with more than 
aristocratic impudence, and morethan Newgate swindling. Puerto Rico seems 
also to be as eminently blessed with black wolves of the law as other el dorados. 

‘‘In all the country towns there are a very mischievous set of men, called 
scribes (plumutas). They are not regular bred lawyers; they just know enough 
to be able to write a memorial, and to entangle the most simple case. They ruin 
| many a poor and honest family by promoting lawsuits. They often defend both 

parties at the sametime. They tell both parties that they are right—that they 
| will both infallibly gain the suit; and the ignorant and credulous countrymen, 

led astray by the pompous names of justice, law, right, &c., are not undeceived 

until months have elapsed, until they have spent their last farthing, and are ob- 
| liged perhaps to sell the only cow that gives milk to their children to pay these 

counterfeit lawyers their iniquitous exactions. How many unfortunate men 
have been condemned to drag a chain who have deserved it a thousand times less 
than these men, who, like a swarm of locusts, desolate the land where they 
alight!” 





As some compensation for the neighbourhood of these harpy pests, “ the 
women of Puerto Rico are generally of the middle size; they are elegantly and 
Their pale complexion 


| delicately formed ; their waists are tapering and slender 
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creates interest, which is heightened by the brilliancy of their fine black eyes. 
“Their hair is black as jet ; their eyebrows arched. They have, in a high de- 
e. that seductive and elegant air which distinguishes the Cadiz ladies. They 

k ith the grace which is peculiar to the fair ef Andalusia. Their manners 
x tt only pleasing, but fascinating : without having the advantage of the 
poem riser en ease of manner which in England is only to be found in 
ra st society. They converse with fluency, and their natural talent and wit 
supply the artificial aids of education. They are, on the whole, more interesting 
than beautiful, more amiable than accomplished. They dress with an elegance 
snd taste which I have seldom seen surpassed ; the Parisian fashions being in- 

variably followed and imitated. The public balls are splendid. A stranger who 
should walk through the city in the day-time, or in the evening, meeting not 
with a single female except persone of colour, would be surprised at night to at- 

tend a public ball. His eyes would be dazzled by an assemblage of Puerto Rico 

‘adies ; he would scarcely believe he was in that same capita! where he could 

: during the whole day, the trace of a fair one. *, *  * * Tn the 


not find, * 
they are affectionate wives, tender mothers; and attached and 
’ 


domestic circle 


. . ' 
faithful friends. They are industrious, frugal, and economca:, without mean- | 


ness. ‘They excel in horsemanship. In general they do net ride, as in Europe, 
on a saddle : ( ; ‘ : 
square baskets hang on either side. The lady sits en the cushion with her face 
to the horse’s head, her feet hanging on each side of the neck : the baskets have 
handles to hold by, and also serve to carry clothes and provisions. This manner 
of riding, which is peculiar to the island, is very commodious, and well adapted 
to preserve the feet fromdamp. In this manner they travel over swamps and 
rivers without getting wet. This species of travelling is pleasant on pacing 
horses.” f 
If a person wishes te conform to the rules of good society in Puerto Rico, 
t is absolutely necessary to have an almanac at the head of the bed, and to con- 
sult it every morning ; for if the birth-day of alady slips the memory, without 
your having paid a visit in all the forms of etiquette, or if ill, sent acard, it is 
onsidered an unpardonable breach of politeness. It is a grave offence, not easily 
forgot or forgiven, and no excuse almost is admitted. On the morning of this 
auspicious day, the fair one who counts anether year rises early, and puts on her 
hest attire. At ten o’clock she takes her seat on the sofa, accompanied by a fe- 
male relation er friend, and receives the homage of her reletives, friends, and ac- 
ouaintance. Some pay the visit in person; others send their cards, which are 
received by a servant, and carefully placed in a glass shade. Verses, sweet- 
ineats, and bouquets of flowers, are sent te the goddess—a turkey and a pig 
bleed as an oblation at the shrine of beauty—tfriends are invited to dinner— 
toasts go round im quick successien—wit is displayed by appropriate verses, and 
plaudits deafen the ears. All is conviviality—all is mirth and gaiety—and the 
festival is often concluded by a dance. Late at night the company retires ; and 
then all the cards, which had been so carefully deposited, are ealled for ; every 
naine is read with serupulous attention, every visit enumerated; and then woe 
to that friend or acquaintance who hac_negleeted the ceremony of a visit on this 
sacred day! Their wames are expunged from the list of friends; all inter- 
course ceases, and enmity often ensues :—hence family disputes frequently ori- 
vinate. Stranger, on yeur arrival in Puerto Rico, if you visit the fair sex, your 
first care should be to purchase an almanac, and to read it, as you would your 
prayer-book, every moming : beware never to forget the birth-day of a a lady!” 
Without entering upon the important subject of slavery (but earnestly re- 
commending the work to all who feel an jnterest in it), we conclude with a 
striking example of negro fidelity, at whieh tens of thousands of whites might 
blush. 
‘ The fidelity evinced by the slaves, and their honesty, under most trying cir- 
cumstances, have often formed a strange constrast with their state of bondage. 
My father-in-law, Don Francisco Aramburco, was one of the wealthiest landed 


proprietors and ship-owners in Caraccas. In 1813, when the independent party | 


drove the royalists out of the cougtry, and were fast pressing on the capital, he 
had upwards of 200,000 dollars in silver, which in the confusion he could not 
carry with him; and there was no alternative between the money falling into the 


hands of the enemy or confiding it to his slaves. He had a coffee estate in the | 


centre of an elevated ridge of mountains, five leagues from the city: thither 
was the money conveyed at night, under the care of two old black Africans, and 
buried in a room inthe house. My father-in-law emigrated with his family to 
the island of Curacao, in which I was in garrison. A year anda half afterwards, 
when the royal troops regained possession of the country, he returned, and found 
his money safe. In 1817, Don Francisco went to Spain, and carried with him 
the two faithful slaves, to whom he gave their liberty, and a reward. These men 
are now in Cadiz.” 

Upon West Indian subjects generally, slavery in the United States, the com- 
merce of South America, the present state and prospects of Spain and her 


colonies, much information may he gathered from these pages ; but, we repeat, | 


their foremost charm is the proof they furnish that slavery may be safely and 
advantageously abolished by the well-regulated and gradual substitution of free 
labour; though it is not to be forgotten, that the larger proportion of free whites 
and mulattoes in the Spanish islands offered singular facilities for the auspicious 
experiment, 


Vavieties. 


Tom Hood, speaking of a woman who, in a rage, had thrown down a basin, 


says, “In fact, the Tartar, as of old, began to rise on the ruins of China.” 


An advertisement in the Morning Chronicle offers a reward of three guineas | 


for a set of gentleman's teeth, which were lost in an omnibus on Sunday. Only 
think of going out to dine, and when the roast and boiled stand in all their glory 
before you, finding, confound it! that you have not got your feeth in your 
vocket ! 
. (From Miss Sheridan’s Comic Offering for 1835.) 
TO EMILY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ ABSURDITIES.”’ 
Sweet baby, hush ! 
Thy piercing cry my muse alarms ! 
Away affrighted all my fancies rush. 
Farewell to peace when children are in arms ! 
At night thy voice is still—O yes !—still worse; 
A nurse 
A-n ursa major sure should be, 
Thy cries to bear ; 
How are mine ears offended !— 
Thou tak’st good care 
Thy awl (like Almack’s) shall be well attended ! 
To lull thee into peaceful rest, 
And quell the storm, 
With food so sweet and warm 
They cram my darling in due form ; 
And quickly silence proves to all 
A life-boat for a storm is best, 
A pap-boat for a squall ! 


Thou art so pretty in thy helplessness ! 
As pure as alabaster brittle— 

When thou grow’st big I shall not love the /ess, 
Though now, I must confess, I love thee—little ! 


In reference to the great improbability of the Whigs ever returning to office 


as a party, they are now designated by the sporting term of “ out-and-outers.”’ 

‘** You charge me 50 sequins,” said a Venetian Nobleman to a sculptor, ‘for 
& bust that cost you only 10 days’ labour.” ‘‘ You forget,” replied the artist, 
that I have been 30 years learning to make that bust in 10 days.” 

A ludicrous circumstance lately occurred at a theatre in Shropshire. The 
company were performing Pizarro, when, during the ‘“ Hymn to the Sun,” the 
lights being placed too close to the transparent scene of that luminary, it un- 
fortunately took fire. The manager, who officiated as the High Priest, just after 
singing the words ‘“‘O power supreme,” observed the mishap, and, in the ut- 
most consternation, called to the stagekeeper, “The sun’s on fire!” then 
proceeding with the hymn, “O power supreme !”—“ You rascals put out the 


f the ladies of London or Paris, they are possessed of great | 


a cushion is girded on the horse’s back, and towards the neck two | 











The péliceman described the nature of the disturbance made by the de- 
fendants, and added that being unable to part them, as they fought with all the 
"animosity of a brace of bull terriers, he was obliged to lodge them both in the 
| station house. 

Mr. Conant.—What have you to say in defence, Hunt! ; 
Hunt.—Vy, this here Sparks hit a yeung hooman as I vos a volking vith a 
| punch in the eye, and I hit him a vop agin ; that’s all as I knews on it. 

Mr. Conart.—What have you to say, Sparks? 

Sparks.-—I’d made a pintment vith a young gal, as I werry much respects, 
vot I’ve kept company vith for two year, to go to Common-garden theater last 
| Saturday, and as I vos a cutting home to clean myself, because [ vos kivered 

over vith sut, I cemes plump bang on this here young man, as he vos a coming 

along cohabiting vith my werry young hooman herself, arm in arm. ‘ Hallo, 

marm !” says I, “ you’re doing it up brown, I don’t think.” “ Yes,” says she, 
| ‘* Sammy, don’t you like it?” “No,” says I, “I doesn’t, marm, and that you'll 
find out afore long.” Vith that I upe vith my fist and hits her a crack, and then 
| this here covey ups with his’n and hits me another, and then the policeinan 
| comes up and quods both on us. 
Mr. Conant directed that the angry rivals should enter into sureties to keep 
| the peace for the future. 


CAUTION TO COUNTRYMEN. 
On Wednesday a man named Isaac Isaacs, a Jew, was charged on suspicion 
| with robbing William Bowers of 13 sovereigns, under the following circum- 
| stances :— 
| The complainant came up to town from Maidenhead with the intention of 
| going to Kingston fair on Wednesdey to purchase a horse. Having heard and 
| read of countrymen being robbed in Lunnun, in order te escape the possibility 
of his being served in a similar way, he tied up his money, consisting of 31 sove- 
| reigns, in the tail of the shirt he hed on him at thetime. In walking along 
he met the prisoner in High-street, end seeing he was a decent-looking man, in- 
| quired of him the roadto Kingston. The prisoner said that he was going there 
| himself, and as the distance was too far to walk, they agreed to hire acab and 
| ride there. They then got into a cab together, and in going along the prisoner 
proposed to stop at the “ Dun Horse” to have a drop of ‘‘ something short ”’ at 
the bar. While the prisoner, the cabman, and himself were standing in front of 
the bar, the whole of the countryman’s money suddenly fell on the floor, through 
his trousers, the knot with which he tied it up in his shirt having given way. 
| The moment the sovereigns began to roll along the floor, the prisoner threw him- 
self flat on his face and hands, and began to pick them up with great dexterity, 
while the countryman stood scratching his head and crying out “ Murder! I’m 
robbed!” as loud as his lungs would admit. The noise he made attracted the 
| people outside, and a policeman arriving at the moment the prisoner was in the 
act of handing 17 sovereigns to the bar-maid, saying that that was all he had 
| picked up. The countryman, who still continued bawling out “ Murder,” on 
| hearing there were stil] 14 sovereigns missing, at once charged the prisoner with 
stealing them, and gave him into custody. At the Station-house, when the 
| prisoner was searched, 19 sovereigns were found in his possession, every one of 
| which he claimed as his own; and when asked by the magistrate if he would 
| state from whom he had taken the last sum of money he received, the answer 
| was that the 19 sovereigns were the produce of a horse and cart he had sold five 
weeks ago at Doncaster. 
| The countryman still adhered to his statement, and said that he was so 
| frightened when he saw his money come tumbling down through his trousers, 
| that he had not the power to pick any of them up, but exerted himself in 
another way ; by raising an alarm, to prevent the prisoner from making a bolt, 
as it then occurred to him that he had fallen into the very kind of company that 
| he was most desirous to avoid. 
| ‘The prisoner, who declared his innocence, was remanded for further examina- 
| tion. 





—~p—. 
Suntntary. 


Claims of the Dissenters.—The Leeds Mercury, a principal organ of the Dis- 
| senters, suggests the inutility of their making any attempts at this moment to 
| accomplish the separation of the Church of England from the state: such a pro- 
| position, it is observed, “would be rejected by tremendous majorities in both 
houses.” The writer of this article therefore, urges the Dissenters to aim at the 
| following points, and not weaken their cause by an attempt in which they are 
| sure to fail :—The abolition of church-rates—admission to the universities—the 
right to marry and bury by their own ministers—and a general registry of births, 
&e. &e. 
The Duke of Cumberland is expected to return to England at a much earlier 
| period than his Royal Highness anticipated on his departure. 
| The English Gentleman who lately lost the wager laid with Count Cornilissen, 
| has won another bet of 10,000 frances which he laid with the same individual. 
This last wager consisted in walking during the twelve hours of night, in his 
chamber in the Hotel de Suede at Brussels, without stopping, eating, or drinking. 


GOD BLESS YOU! 
TO JULIA ’ 
Adieu '—in absence hear my prayer— 
May no ill-fated woes oppress you ! 
Our parting hour my last words were— 
‘“* Remember me !—Adieu !—God bless you !” 





Yes, yes, remember me afar, 
When worldly cares and fears distress you, 
| Appealing to the evening star 
The heartfelt wish, that God may bless you ! 


| If pain intrude in ling’ring hour, 
| My heart, responding to address you, 
} Must beat in vain, while friendship pours 
The constant prayer, that God may bless you! 


Adieu !—my prayers be heard on high, 
When those dear ties beloved caress you ; 
For them—for you—respires the sigh— 
Remember me !—Adieu !—God bless you ! 
Dublin. K. H. 


Bavaria, and for some time resident in London as Secretary to Prince Polignac, 
died some weeks ago at Munich. 


The Courrier Francais, alluding toa report of Flahault’s appointment to the 
Court of St. James’s, observes that “the English could have no objection to 
see Madame Fiahault Ambassadress, she being a peeress of the realm ; while 
Princess Polignac was the daughter of a private English gentleman.”—Princess 

| Polignac is the daughter of the late Lord Rancliff. 

| “An amnesty is at length granted!” say the witsof Paris, “bythe Doc- 
| trinaire party, to Louis-Philippe.” 

| There is but one foreign minister whose name is not disereditably mixed up 
| with the late intrigues of the Tuileries,—our own right-minded and gentlemanly 
| Ambassador,—Lord Granville. 

The interesting ceremony of consecrating the splendid temple of Catholic 
worship, in Marlborough street, Dublin, took place yesterday week, in the 
| presence of the Marchioness Wellesley, and a great number of Catholic families 
| of distinction. 
| "The Duke of Wellington has given the appointment of Lieutenant-Gover- 
| nor of Dover Castle to Colonel Smart, a retired officer of the Royal Engineers. 


| The Marquess of Westminster is about to make a new approach from Grosve- 
| nor-place to the north-east corner of Belgrave-square. 

| Lord Stanley was elected Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, on 
| Saturday last, by a majority of 135; the number of votes for his Lordship being 
| 298, and for Lord Durham, 163. 

| We understand that a warrant was yesterday sent to the Stamp-office to be 
| stampted, for the recalling the Marquess Wellesley from the Government of 

Ireland, by order of the Duke of Wellington. 


Mr. Taylor, the Author of ‘ Philip Van Artevelde,’ is one of the clerks in the 


} 
| 
| Jount Alfred de Vaudreuil, Ambassador from the Court of France to that of 
{ 





sun, I say.” The sun, however, continued to blaze. The whole audience, not- | Colonial Office. 


withstanding their fears were convulsed with laughter, and it was not till the fire 


in the sun was extinguished the play could proceed. 
LINES TO A PATRIOTIC WOMAN NOT OVER CLEAN IN HER PERSON. 
You love your country mother earth ; 
Of this I cannot doubt you. 
The soil is rich ; but, from your birth, 
Why earry it about you? 


Dr. Parr once asked Porson “what he thought of the origin of evil.” “J| 


vee nO good im it,” was his answer. 


A young “gentleman of fortune and family distinction” advertises in the 


The Earl ¢. Hardwicke-—By the death of the Earl of Hardwicke, which 
occurred at Tittenhanger House, near St. Alban’s, on Tuesday evening last, 
England has lost another of her fine old Peers. His Lordship, descended from 

| the celebrated Chancellor Hardwicke, was the eldest son of Charles, the second 

| son of the Chancellor ; which Charles was, himself, also a lawyer of emi- 
nence.* 
In 1798, Lord Hardwicke published “The Athenian Letters,” in two 








| _* He was appointed Solicitor-General, 1756; Attorney-General, 1761 ; and Lord 
Chancellor, on Jan. 17, 1770 ; but died suddenly, a few days afterwards, aged 47, 


‘ y 
(rlobe for “an amiable and accomplished young lady, who, in sincerity, wishes | while the patent, creating him Basen Morden, had not yet passed the great seal. 


for a happy and honourable alliance !”’ 


Police. 


MARLBOROUGH STREET.—THE RIVALS. 


| * Charles Yorke had,” says Adolphus, “studied the laws and constitution of his 
| country, and their application to the science of politics, in the best school of the age ; 
| and was no less eminent at the bar, than in the estimation of the most enlightened 
statesmen. His extensive literary acquirements ; his great abilities ; and the integrity 
of his character, were well known, and universally respected. His probable eleva- 
| tion to the dignity of Chancellor, lad been long contemplated, with hope and expecta- 


/Ohn Hunt, & plaisterer'’s apprentice, and Samuel Sparks, a journeyman tion, by the public ; and, consequently, his death was considered highly prejudicial 


‘ay night, by beating each other in the public streets 


t us r . . 
cuumney-sweep, were charged with having broken the King’s peace, on Satur- 


to the interest of the nation: as, had he lived, a more firm and comprehensive sys- 
| tem of administration might have been formed, and wiser and more conciliatory mea- 
| sures adopted towards the American colonies,” 


3 


volumes quarto, out of respect te the memory of his father and uncle, beth of 
whom 3.ad participated in the composition of that celebrated work. 
As Lord Hardwicke has died without issue male, the family honours devolve 
on Captain Charles Yorke, R.N., one of the Members for Cambridge county, 
eldest son of the late Vice-Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke, who was married last year 
to a daughter of Lord Ravensworth. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
Morning Negligé.—Slippers of velvet or printed satin turc, robe de chambre 
of Thibet or Leonaise. ‘The sleeves wide and unconfined at the wrists, the col- 
lar turmed back, and the skirt open in front, displaying an under-dress of white 
jaconnot muslin, close over the bosom, and finished round the throat by a plated 
collerette. The sleeves of this under-dress are confined at the wrists, and finished 
with a plaiting to correspond with the collerette. If the robe de chambre be of 
Thibet, the collar and the trimming at the ends of the sleeves should be of vel- 
vet. The robe must be lined throughout with white or coloured silk, and round 
the waist is tied a cord and tassels, which must be of the same colour as the vel- 
vet trimming. 
For plain out-door costume, silk and merino are most generally worn. These 
dresses may be made either with round pelerines, or high to the throat, and 
finished by a collar of cambrie, edged with fine lace. The corsages of high 
dresses are made in bias plaits before and behind. ‘These plaits deseend from 
the shoulders to the waist, where they meet in a point. 
Wide sleeves are not so universally adopted as to exclude those which are 
close from the elbow to the wrist. Many ladies indeed give a decided preference 
to sleeves of the latter form, which are certainly more advantageous to the figure 
than those which are full down to the wrist. 
The inost fashionable aprons are of tartan silk. ‘They are trimmed either with 
black or white lace, and sometimes with quillings of ribbon. 

The newest style of evening dress approximates to the fashions of Louis 
XIV.’s reign. In ball dresses a profusion of flowers and trimmings are introduced. 
They require to be arranged with great judgment and taste, to avoid the appear- 
ance of heaviness.—Dec. Ist. 

‘ Anne Grey,’ edited by the author of Granby, is understood to be the work of 
the editor’s sister, Miss Lister, a young lady of twenty. The works of Mr. 
Lister are well known and appreciated ; ‘ Dacre,’ by Mrs. Lister, is one of the 
faveurite novels of the last season; and ‘ Anne Grey’ is eminently successful i 
the delineation of feminine character, feminine thoughts and feelings. It is : 
the least singular sign of these novel times that three excellent novelists sh 
be found in the same family. 


An extensive printing office has been established at Roanne, in which none 
but females are employed in composing and reading proofs. 

Count de Peyronnet, in his recently published Memoirs d'un Prisonnier, 
mentions that, by a, curious coincidence, the Police Commissary who has the 
surveillance of the Fort of Ham is named M. Charles Dix. 

Dupuytren, the celebrated French surgeon, who is at present in a very pre- 
carious state of health, had determined on leaving by his will the sum of 200,000 
franes for the establishment of a professorship of medico-chirurgical pathology, 
in the Faculté de Medecine. 


The Emperor of Russia has arrived at Berlin, and performed the journey in 
the incredibly short time of ninety hours. His arrival created great astonish- 
ment. The Prince of Holland has also left Holland for Berlin on receiving the 
news of the late change of the English Ministry. 

BULL FIGHT. 

A correspondent of the Morning Herald, gives the following interesting, 
although cruel account of a bull-fight, which took place at Madrid on the 
22d ult. -—* An incident occurred at the bull-fight on Monday, which, though 
not exactly in place in 4 political correspondence, excites more attention here 
than all the diplomatic intrigues, which are so mean in reality, and louk so for- 
midable on paper. The largest and fiercest bull which has been seen in the 
Plaza this season convulsed the spectators with delight, by killing six horses 
within almost as many minutes. ‘The picador Sevilla, whose arm is like iron 
and who has a heart of steel, after being thrice unhorsed, attacked the enemy 
again, and unfortunately let the bull pass inside him,—that is to say, between him 
and the barrier which surrounds the Plaza, and which the toreros leap over 
when hotly pursued. The bull, as if aware of hic advantage, rushed at him with 
overwhelming force, and knocked our Sevilla and his horse as a child knocks 
down a nine-pin, and then, after plunging his horns twice into the poor brute, 
rushed at the man brute, who was struggling to disengage himself from the horse. 
In vain the toreros, with their scarfs, threw them in the bull’s eyes, and practised 
all the artifices by which he is usually drawn from his fallen victim, as his fury is 
directed against the coloured silk, and not against the hand that waves it,—the 
furious beast made two attempts to toss the man, but each time he missed his 
mark, and gored the horse. He was beriding his neck for a final effort, which 
would have sent the picador to the other world, when the celebrated Matador 
Montes rushed from the crowd of chulos and laid hold of the bull's tail, and abso- 
lutely by pulling at it and hanging on it with his whole weight, called off the 
bull’s attention, and enabled the other toreros to bear away their companion with- 
out injury. The bull became still more furious at this new assault, and turned 
round andround, and galloped about, endeavouring to get rid of this strange 
assailant, but Montes, yielding to every movement, held on till the animal was in 
a degree spent with exertion, when he let loose his grasp, and stood facing the 
bull, as if overawing him by his eye, while the other stood pausing and glaring 
on him, but not daring to advance. In the meantime the ten thousand people, 
including every rank in society, were in agony of fear and delight, a cry was 
heard on every side, when the picador was about to be struck, and then the whole 
audience arose, waving kerchiefs and clapping hands, when they saw their 
favourite spring from the ranks and execute this daring manewuvre. A breath- 
less anxiety next prevailed for the safety of Montes, but when they saw him 
triumphant, and the mad bull almost tamed by his power, they grew frantic in 
applause, and I thought they would have torn up the benches with joy, while 
Montes stood composed before the bull, taking off his little black cap, and ac- 
knowledging with composure the plaudits of the house. It is a horrible sport, 
but it is so highly exciting, that one is drawn to it in spite of our better feelings ; 
and so far does habit overcome nature, that I have seen the gentlest maidens of 
Spain thrill with delight on beholding some shocking spectacles of a horse gored 
to death, or standing all bruised and bleeding to support his rider ina fresh 
encounter. Poor Montes, in afterwards killing this bull, was within a point of 
losing his life, but he escaped with a slight scratch. A sudden twist in the bull’s 
course, as he drove the sword at his neck, flung the weapon in the air, and ena- 
bled the bull to catch his arm with the point of one horn. Montes did not mind 
it, but when he gave another thrust the shock was too great, and he was obliged 
to retire to the surgeon, who is always in attendance. Montes is a light figure, 
about five feet six, and weighing eleven stone. He is unquestionably the great- 
est man in Spain.” 

i cae 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF ENGLAND IN DOMESTIC 
LIFE. 

It has long been the fashion with a particular set to detract from the merits of 
those who sit in high places: if they cannot elevate themselves to the position 
to which they consider themselves entitled, they labour to draw others down to 
their own level. To lessen the influence of the aristocracy is ever the object of 
those who would, if they could, be of the aristocracy ; and we rarely witness the 
puny flights, or notice the mean malevolence of such, without calling to mind the 
story of the fox, who, because he was unable to attain the strength and dignity of 
the lion, watched for an opportunity, when the Royal progeny was left unpro- 
tected in the den, and strangled them without mercy. 

During the reign of George the Fourth, a prodigious outcry was raised by the 
item people, in reference to the enormous expenditure in which his Majesty in- 
dulged ; and certainly there was much to regret on that score, though, when we 
take into consideration that the Royal money was returned, in some shape or 
other, to those who gave it—thus rendering his Majesty little less than a cireu- 
lating medium—there was less reason for complaint than people imagined ; at 
least, it was all spent in England. 

When William ascended the throne, he resolved to limit his household ex- 

penses, and persevered in his resolution, frequently to the abridgment of his per+ 

sonal comfort. The Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, for example, breakfas t 
with their Majesties at half-past nine every morning; and wherever a secon @ 
table can be dispensed with, it is dispensed with. The foxes to whom we hav ¢ 
referred cannot cuvil at expenditure, because the fact of its non-existence is suf ~ 
ficiently notorious ; but they complain therefore of the opposite, and awant of 
liberality in the Palace. And this they attribute, or pretend to attribute, to the 

Queen! Never was lady more unjustly judged than her Majesty. She entered 

the Royal Family of England under circumstances of a very peculiar nature. 

The Duke of Clarence was known to be exceedingly attached to his children ; 
yet it waS hardly to be expected that she would be to them the friend, the rela- 
tive, she has proved herself on every occasion, She came amongst the people 
of England a stranger,—ignorant of their manners; and with but an imperfect 
knowledge of their language. Instead of withdrawing herself into herself, and 
calling around her—like most of her predecessors—a little German Court, she 
retained of her country only two “dressers ;” and, by her conduct, proved how 
completely she felt “ais people to be HER people.” : 

The only matters which deeply concern the King, from which the Queen 
steadily and uniformly withdraws herself, are political discussions and political 
arrangements. Her occupations and feelings are as strictly domestic as those 
of any female in the humbler walk of life can be. She spends many hours of 
every day, when at Windsor, in her little private drawing-room, and employs 





those hours in work, drawimg and reading. The furniture of this apartment is a 
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keeping with the purity of her taste and the simplicity of her habits ; the walls 
are adorned with the portraits (chiefly the production of her own pencil) of those 
she loves best in the world; and upon a small marble pedestal is the full-length 
figure of her child—the infant who lived to be ten weeks old. She is exceed- 
ingly devoted to her pencil, and, when there is not a State company at the Cas- 
tle, generally amuses herself by taking the likenesses of her Ladies in Waiting. 
Her talent in this way is quite extraordinary, as she never fails in either features 
or expression. Never was Princess less ambitious of a crown, and never did 
Queen sway sceptre with a gentler, and, whatever her enemies may say to the 
contrary, a more generous hand. Had her Majesty used her money more in 
bribery than in charity, she would have been lauded in certain quarters where 
now she is condemned. Her domestics bear witness to her exceeding kindness 
—that kindness which extends to the minutia of all things necessary to their 
comfort. If she perceives any of her servants looking ill, her observation im- 
mediately is, ** You are not well !—you must not remain on duty—go to bed, and 
let the doctor see you.”’ Nor does the circumstance pass from her mind; for 


she never fails to inquire after, and will even visit the invalid—even the most 
humble of her establishment—and not only commands, but sees that they are | 


properly attended to. ‘There is one particular point upon which we have always 
thought her Majesty yielded too much ;—she will never reprove the English at- 
tendants, if any thing goes wrong among them that requires the interference of 


the highest power, she refers it to the King; and her reason for so doing is so | 
amiable, that we the more respect her, though we think she carries the feeling | 


toexcess. ‘I hardly know enough of the habits of this country,” she says, “to | 
judge justly ; and I should never forgive myself if I decided wrongfully. 
Majesty understands them well.” We ask those who are disposed to accuse the 

Queen of using “ undue influence,” if the conduct we have stated is the type of 

a meddling mind’? A woman, guided by the love of power, grasps at all within | 
her reach; her Majesty has grasped nothing. She received her crown with 

tears ; she felt and declared that she should never be as happy as she had been 

at “dear Bushy:” and Adelaide of England is as easy of access, and as free 

from affectation as was the Duchess of Clarence. Far from accumulating a 

privy purse, more than would be believed of her allowance is distributed in pri- 

vate charity—in judicious and liberal benevolence. She delights in acts of kind- 

ness, and she delights in presenting gifts to her favourites when they least expect | 
it. Some weeks before Christmas she amuses herself by preparing presents, | 
many of value, which she arranges with her own hands, and calls her “fancy 

fair.” 1 
usual room, are conducted to an apartment decked with flowers, sparkling with | 
lights, and filled with different tokens of her Majesty’s gracious regard; the | 
name of the person for whom each token is designed is appended to the lot, and 

it is a subject of universal observation, that her Majesty has the peculiar tact of | 
discovering what every person either wants or wishes for ; and, with the affection- 
ate forethought of her kind mind— 

——" Presenting unto each 
; What each desires most.” 

Knowing much—as we do—of the domestic habits of the King and Queen 
we have been frequently angry, but more frequently amused, at the falsehoods 
circulated of their private misunderstandings. Her Majesty’s health is by no 
means good, and when she is confined to her room, the King with his own hand 
administers her medicine—and always dines in her chamber, sitting afterwards 
with his guests as a matter of courtesy, and that only for a short time, Nor is | 
she slow in returning these attentions, which her high and virtuous conduct have 
so pertectly entitled her to receive. Indeed, the attention of the King towards | 
the Queen is one of the most pleasing pictures of happy domestic life it has ever 
been our lot to witness—he is kind and tender as a lover; and his attentions | 
more nearly resemble those of an English squire than a crowned King—so com- | 
pletely does affection put aside state 
The Queen is a fine example to the females of our aristocracy—disdaining 
tinsel and vain show in all things—plain, yet rich in her attire—adorning the 
little privacy she can command by the exercise of her accomplishments—judi- | 
cious in her patronage—a sincere friend—a good wife—we had almost presumed 
to say, a tender mother—for she has been as a mother to those who have—and 
who know they have—but small claim to her consideration—bearing and for- | 
bearing, in a manner more befitting a simple lady than a Royal Queen. 

There have been more splendid women upon the throne, but there have been 
none to whom we would more gladly present our wives and daughters than | 
Adelaide of England. | 

We have stated that she carefully abstains from all meddling in politics—per- 
haps this may be less owing to inclination, than to the constitution of her mind; | 
but certainly itis so. There have been occasions when those, who ought to 
have known better, have suspected that her influence was exerted to check or 
change some favoured plan of the moment, during the brief time that the wife 
and husband were alone together. ‘They were strangely mistaken. The princi- 
ple, to which we have made reference, which guides her with respect to the 
servants of her household, is most active as regards the servants of the State— | 
her desire to leave all important decisions in the hands of those who know better | 
the character of the people, and who can therefore minister better to their well- 
being. Indeed, the feeling which dictates such non-interference, is perhaps 
stronger with her Majesty than with any mistress of a private family throughout 
her dominions. P 


<a 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ PETER SIMPLE” AND 
Continued from the Albion of Dec. 20. 
After this affair of Miss Judd, I adhered steadily to my business, and profiting 
by the advice given me by that young person, improved rapidly in my profession, | 
as well as in general knowledge ; but my thoughts, as usual, were upon one sub- 
ject—my parentage, and the mystery hanging over it. My eternal reveries be- 
came at last so painful, that I had recourse to reading to drive them away, and 
subscribing to a good circulating library, I] was seldom without a book in my 
hand. By this time I had been nearly two years and a half with Mr Cophagus, 
when an adventure occurred which I must attempt to describe with all the dig- 
nity with which it ought to be invested ‘ 
This is a world of ambition, competition, and rivalry. Nation rivals nation, 
and flies to arin, cutting the throats of a few thousands on each side till one 
finds that it has the worst of it. Man rivals man, and hence detraction, duels, 
and individual death. Woman rivals woman, and hence loss of reputation and 
position in high, and loss of hair, and fighting with pattens in low, life. Are 
we then to be surprised that this universal passion, undeterred by the smell of 
drugs and poisonous compounds, should enter into apothecaries’ shops’? Cer- 
tainly not. Let me proceed. But two streets—two very short streets from our 
own—was situated the single-fronted shop of Ebenezer Pleggit. Thank heaven. 
it was only single-fronted ; there, at least, we had the ascendancy over them. 
Upon other points, our advantages were more equally balanced. Mr. Pleggit had 
two large coloured bottles in his windows more than we had; but then we had 
two horses, and he had only one. He tied over the corks of his bottles with 
red-coloured paper; we covered up the lips of our bottles with true blue. It 
certainly was the case—for though an enemy, I'll do him justice—that after Mr. 
Brookes had left us, Mr. Pleggit had two shopmen, and Mr. Cophagus only one ; 
but then that one was Mr. Japhet Newland ; besides, one of his assistants had 
only one eye, and the other squinted horribly, so if we measured by eyes, I think 
the advantage was actually on our side ; and as far as ornament went. most de- 
cidedly ; for who would not prefer putting on his chimney-piece one handsome 
elegant vase, than two damaged, ill-looking pieces of crockery? Mr Plegzgit had 
certainly a gilt mortar and pestle over his door, which Mr Cophagus had omitted 
when he furnished his shop; but then the mortar had a great crack down the 
middle, and the pestle had lost its knob. And let me ask those w ho have been 
accustomed to handle it, what is a pestle without a knob? On the whole, | 
think, with the advantage of having two fronts, like Janus, we certainly had the 
best of the comparison ; but I shall leave the impartial to decide. All I can say 
is, that’ the feuds of the rival houses were most bitter—the hate intense—the | 
mutual s¢orn unmeasurable. Did Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit meet Mr. Phineas Co- 
phagus in the street, the former immediately began to spit as if he had swallowed 
some of his own vile adulterated drugs ; aud in rejoinder, Mr Cophagus imme- 
diately raised the cane from his nose high above his forehead in so threatening an 
attitude, as almost to warrant the other swearing the peace against him, mut- 
tering, ‘ Ugly pr ppy—knows nothing—um—patients die—and so on.” It may 
be well supposed that this spirit of enmity extended through the lower branches 
of the rival houses—the assistants and I were at deadly feud ; and this feud was 
even more deadly between the boys who carried out the medicines, and whose | 
baskets might, in some measure, have been looked upon as the rival ensigns of | 
the parties, they themselve: oeeupying the dangerous and honourable post of | 
standard bearer. Timothy, although the kindest-hearted fellow in the world 
was as good a hater as Dr. Jonnson himself could have wished tu meet with 4 
and when sometimes his basket wag not so well filled as usual, he would fill up } 
with empty bottles below, rather than the credit of the house should be sus- 
pected, and his deficiencies create axmile of scorn in the mouth of his ort 
haired antagonist, when they happened \o meet going their rounds. As yet, no 
— collision had taken place between either the principals or the subordinates 
ao. ae factions ; but it was fated that this state of quiescence should no 
Homer has sung the battles of gods, demi-gods, and heroes ; Milton the strife 
of angels. Swift has been great in his battle of the Books ; but I am not aware 


** JACOB FAITHFUL.” 


ee 
—— 


His | gentleman.” 


On a particular day, the dinner party, instead of withdrawing to their | mortal strife. 


| white apron !” 


| sides, when Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit, hearing the noise, and perhaps smelling his 


Burning witW all the hate which infuriated the breasts of the two houses of 
Capulet and Montague, hate each day increasing from years of “ biting thumbs” 
at each other, and yet no excuse presenting itself for an afray, Timothy Old- 
| mixon—for on such an occasion it would be a sin to omit his whole designation 
—Timothy Oldmixon, I say, burning with hate and eager with haste, turning a 
corner of the street with his basket well filled with medicines hanging on his left 
arm, encountered, equally eager in his haste, and equally burning in his hate, the 
| red-haired Mercury of Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit. Great was the concussion of the 
' opposing baskets, dire was the crash of many of the vials, and dreadful was the 
mingled odour of the abominations which escaped, and poured through the 
wicker interstices. Two ladies from Billingsgate, who were near, indulging in 
their rhetorical powers, stopped short. ‘Two tom cats, who were onan adjacent 
roof, just fixing their eyes of enmity, and about to fix their claws, turned their 
eyes to the scene below. Two political antagonists stopped their noisy argu- 
ments. ‘Two dustmen ceased to ring their bells ; and two little urchins eating 
cherries from the crowns of their hats, lost sight of their fruit and stood aghast 
with fear. They met, and met with such violence, that they each rebounded 
many paces; but like stalwart knights, each kept his basket and his feet. A 
few seconds to recover breath ; one withering, fiery look from Timothy, returned 
by his antagonist, one flash of the memory, in each to tel! them that they each 
had the Ja on their side, and ‘Take that!’ was roared by Timothy, plant- 
ing a well-directed blow with his dexter and dexterous hand upon the sinister 
and sinisterous eye of his opponent. ‘Take that!’ continued he, as his ad- 
versary reeled back; ‘take that, and be d——4 to you, for running against a 


He of the rubicund hair had retreated, because so violent was the blow he 
could not help so doing, and we all must yield to fate. But it was not froin fear. 
Seizing a vile potation that was labelled *‘ To be taken immediately,” and hurl- 
ing it with demoniacal force right on the chops of the courageous Timothy, 
“Take that!” cried he witha rancorous yell. The missile, well directed as the 
spears of Homer's heroes, came full upon the bridge of Timothy's nose, and the 
fragile glass shivering, inflicted divers wounds upon his physiognomy, and at the 
same time poured forth a dark burnt-sienna-coloured balsam, to heal them, giving 
pain unotterable. Timothy, disdaining to lament the agony of his wounds, fo!- 
lowed the example of his antagonist, and hastily seizing a similar bottle of 
much larger dimensions, threw it with such force that it split between the eyes 
of his opponent. Thus with these dreadful weapons did they commence the 


The lovers of good order, or at least of fair play, gathered round the com- 
batants, forming an almost impregnable ring, yet of sufficient dimensions to 
avoid the missiles. ‘* Goit, red-head!”’ ‘ Bravo! white apron!” resounded on 
every side. Draughts now met draughts in their passage through the circum- 
ambient air, and exploded like shells over a besieged town. Bolusses were fired 
with the precision of cannon shot, pill-boxes were thrown with such force that 
they burst like grape and canister, while acids and alkalies hissed, as they nev- | 
tralized each other's pow#r, with all the venom of expiring snakes. ‘ Bravo! | 
‘*Red-hair for ever!”’ resounded on every side as the conflict 


contiuued with unabated vigour. The ammunition was fast expending on both 


people should suffer from mad bulls, and come to be cured, yiewed the case in a 
very different light when the bull thought proper to toss him, and having now 
realized a comfortable independence, he bad resolved to retire from business, and 
from a site attended with so much danger. A hint of this escaping when Mr 
Pleggit was attending him on the third day after his accident, the latter, who 
knew the value of the Jocale, also hinted that if Mr. Cophagus was inclined so to 
do, that he would be most happy to enter into an arrangement with him. Self- 
interest will not only change friendship into enmity, in this rascally world, but 
also turn enmity into friendship. Atl Mr. Pleggit’s enormities, and all Mr. Co- 
phagus’ shameful conduct, were mutually forgotten. In less than ten minutes 
it was ** My dear Mr. Pleg git, and so on,” and ‘* My dear brother Cophagus.” 

In three weeks every thing had been arranged, between them, and the shop 
fixtures, stock in trade, and good will, were all the property of our ancient antago. 
nist. But although Mr. Pleggit could shake hands with Mr. Cophagus for his 
fixtures and good will, yet as ‘Timothy and I were not included in the good will 
neither were we included among the fixtures, and Mr. Cophagus could not, of 
course, interfere with Mr. Pleggit’s private arrangements. He did all he could 
do inthe way of recommendation, but Mr. Pleggit had not forgotten my occasional 
impertinence’ or the battle of the bottles. I really think that his #// will against 
Timothy was one reason for purchasing the good will of Mr. Cophagus, and we 
were very gently told by Mr. Pleggit that he would have no occasion for our ser- 
vices. Mr. Cophagus offered to procure me another situation as soon as he could, 
and at the same time presented me with twenty guineas, as a proof of his regard 
and appreciation of my conduct—but this sum putin my hand decided me: I 
thanked him, and told him I had other views at present, but hoped he would let 
me know where I might find him hereafter, as I should be glad to see him again 
He told me he would leave his address for me at the Foundling, and shaking me 
heartily by the hand, we parted. Timothy was then summoned. Mr. Cophagus 
gave him five guineas, and wished him good fortune. 

“ And now, Japhet, what are you about to do '” said Timothy, as he descended 








into the shop. 

“To do,” replied I; ‘Iam about to leave you, which is the only thing I an 
sorry for. I am going, ‘Timothy, in search of my father.” 

“Well,” replied Timothy, “I feel as you do, Japhet, that it will be hard to 
part; and there is another thing on my mind—which is, I am very sorry that 
the bull did not break the rudimans, (pointing to the iron mortar and pestle,) had 
he but half the spite I have against it, he would not have left a piece as big as a 
thimble. I’ve a great mind to have a smack at it before I go.”’ 

“You will only injure Mr. Cophagus, for the mortar will not then be paid 
for.” 

“ Very true ; and as he has just given me five guineas, I will refrain from my 
just indignation. But, Japhet, let me speak to yeu. I don’t know how you feel, 
but I feel as if I could not part with you. I do not want to go in search of my 
father particularly. They say its a wise child that knows its own father—but as 
there can be no doubt of my other parent,—if I can only hit upon her, I have a 
strong inclination to go in search of my mother, and if you like my company, 
why I will go with you—always, my dear Japhet,” continued Tim, “ keeping im 
my mind the great difference between a person who has been feed as an M.D., 





own drugs, was so unfortunately rash, and so unwisely foolhardy, as to break 
through the sacred ring, advancing from behind with uplifted cane to fell the re- 
doubtable Timotby, when a mixture of his own, hurled by his own red-haired 
champion, caught him in his open mouth, breaking against his only two remain- 
ing front teeth, extracting them as the discharged liquid ran down his throat, 
and turning him as sick asa dog. He fell, was taken away on a shutter, and it 
was some days before he was again to be seen in his shop dispensing those 
medicines which, on this fatal occasion, he would but too gladly have dispensed 
with. 

Reader, have you not elsewhere read in the mortal fray between knights, | 
when the casque has been beaten off, the shield lost, and the sword shivered, 
how they have resorted to closer and more deadly strife with their daggers 
raised on high! ‘Thus it was with Timothy: his means had failed, and disdain- 
ing any longer to wage a distant combat, he closed vigoruusly with his panting 
enemy, overthrew him in the first struggle, seizing from his basket the only wea- 
pons which remained, one single vial, and one single box of pills. Ashe sat 
upon his prostrate foe, first he forced the box of pills into his gasping mouth, 
and then with the lower end of the vial he drove it down his throat, as a gunner 
rams home the wad and shot into athirty-two pound carronade. Choked with 


| the box, the fallen knight held up his hands for quarter ; but Timothy continued 


until the end of the vial, breaking out the top and bottom of the pasteboard re- 
ceptacle, forty-and-eight of antibilious pills rolled in haste down Red-head’s 
throat. Timothy seized his basket, and amid the shouts of triumph, walked 
away. His fallen-crested adversary coughed up the remnants of the pasteboard, 


| once more breathed, and was Jed disconsulate tu the neighbouring pump; while 
| Timothy regained our shop with his blushing honours thick upon him. 


But I must drop the vein heroical. Mr. Cophagus, who was at home when 
Timothy returned, was at first very much inclined to be wrath at the loss of so 
much medicine ; but when he heard the story, and the finale, he was so pleased 
at Tim’s double victory over Mr. Pleggit and bis messenger, that he actually put 
his hand in his pocket, and pulled out half-a-crown. 

Mr. Pleggit, on the contrary, was any thing Lut pleased ; he went to a lawyer, 
and commenced an action for assault and battery, and all the neighbourhoud did 
nothing but talk about the affray which had taken place, and the action at law 
which it was said would take place in the ensuing term. 

But with the exception of this fracas, which ended in the activn not holding 
good, whereby the animosity was increased, | have little to recount during the 
remainder of the time I served under Mr. Cophagus. I had been more than 
three years with him when my confinement became insupportable. J had but one 
idea, which performed an everlasting cycle in my brain. Who was my father! 
And I should have abandoned the profession to search the world in the hope of 
finding my progenitor, had it not been that I was without the means. Latterly 
| had hoarded up all I could collect ; but the sum was small, inuch too small for 
the proposed expedition. J became melancholy, indifferent to the business, and 
slovenly in my appearance, when a circumstance occurred which put an end to 
my further dispensing medicines, and left ne a free agent. 

It happened one market day that there was an overdriven, infuriated beast, 
which was making sad havoc. Crowds of people were running past our shop in one 
direction, and the cries of ** Mad bull !”’ were re-echoed inevery quarter. Mr. Co- 
phagus, who was in the shop, and to whom, as I have before observed, a mad bull 
was a source of great profit, very naturally louked out of the shop to ascertain whe- 
ther the animal was near to us. In most other countries, when people hear of any 
danger, they generally avoid it by increasing their distance ; but in England, itis 
too often the case, that they are so fond of indulging their curiosity, that they run 
to the danger. Mr. Cophagus, who perceived the people running one way, natu- 
rally supposed, not being aware of the extreme proaimity of the animal, that 
the people were running to see what was the matter, and turned his eyes in that 
direction, walking out on the pavement that he might havea fairer view. He 
was just observing, ** Can’t say—fear—um—rascal Pleggit—close to him—get 
all the custom—wounds—contusions—and” When the animal came sud- 
denly round the corner upon Mr. Cophagus, who had his eyes the other way, and 
before he could escape, tossed him right through his own shop windows, and 
janded bim onthe counter. Not satisfied with this, the beast fullowed him into 
the shop. Timothy and J pulled Mr. Cophagus over towards us, and he dropped 
inside the counter, where we also crouched frightened out of our wits. To our 
great horror the bull made one or two attempts to leap the counter; but not suc- 
ceeding, and being now attacked by the dogs and butcher boys, he charged at | 
them through the door, carrying away our best scales on his horns as a trophy 
as he galloped out of the shop in pursuit of his persecutors. When the shouts 
and halloos were at some little distance, Timothy and I raised our heads and 
looked round us; and perceiving that all was safe, we proceeded to help Mr. 
Cophagus, who remained on the floor bleeding, and in a state of insensibility. 
We carried him into the back parlour and laid him on the sofa. I desired Ti- | 





| mothy to run for surgical aid as fast as he could, while I opened a vein; and in 


a few minutes he returned with our opponent, Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit. We 
stripped Mr. Cophagus, and proceeded to examine him. ‘* Bad case this—very 
bad case, indeed, Mr. Newland—dislocation of the os humeri—severe contusion 
on the os frontis—and I'm very much afraid there is some intercostal injury. | 
Very sorry, very sorry, indeed, for my brother Cophagus.” But Mr. Pleggit did 
not.appear to be sorry; on the contrary, he appeared to perform his surgical du- 
ties with the greatest glee. 

We reduced the dislocation, and then carried Mr. Cophagus up to his bed. 
In an hour he was sensible, and Mr. Pleggit took his departure, shaking hands 
with Mr. Cophagus, and wishing him joy of his providential escape. ‘‘ Bad job, 
Japhet,” said Mr. Cophagus to me. 

** Very bad indeed, sir; but it might have been worse.” 

*« Worse—um—no, nothing worse—not possible.” 

** Why, sir, you might have been killed.” 

“Pooh! didn’t mean that —meant Pleggit—rascal—um—kill me if he can— 
shan’t though—soon get rid of him—and so on.” 

“You will not require his further attendance now that your shoulder is re- 
duced. I can very well attend upon you.” 

“Very true, Japhet ;—but won't go—sure of that—damned rascal—quite | 
pleased—I saw it—um—eyes twickled—smile checked—and so on.” 

That evening Mr. Pleggit called in as Mr. Cophagus said that he would, and 

| 





that the battle of the vials has as yet been sung; and it requires a greater ge- 
nius than was to be found in those who portrayed the conflict of heroes, demi- 
gods, gods, angels, or books, to do adequate justice to the bw 
took place between the sotions, potions, draughts, pills 


» and embrocations. I 
toust tell the story as well as I can, leaving it 


aS an Outline for a futnre epic. 


the latter showed a great deal of impatience ; but Mr. Pleggit repeated his visits | 
| over and over again, and J observed that Mr. Cophagus no longer made any ob- 


mortal strife which | jection; on the contrary, seemed anxious for his coming, and more so after he | distracted Cabinet.” 


| 


was convalescent, and able to sit at his table. But the mystery was soon di- 


| vulged. It appeared that Mr. Cophagus, although he was very glad that other | 


| your servant, lf you require it. 


| Positively false in both respects. 


| and a lad who only carries out his prescriptions.” 


“Do you really mean to say, ‘Tim, that you will go with me?” 
“Yes, to the end of the world, Japhet, as your companion, your friend, and 
[love you Japhet, and I will serve you faith- 
fully.” 

“My dear Tim, I am delighted ; now I am really happy: we will have but 
one purse, and but one interest ; if I find good fortune, you shall share it.” 

“And if you meet with bad luck, I will share that too—so the affair is settled 
—and as here come Mr. Pleggit’s assistants with only one pair of eyes between 
them, the sooner we pack up the better.” 

In half an hour all was ready ; a bundle each contained our wardrobes. 


We 


| descended from our attic, walked proudly through the shop without making any 


observation, or taking any notice of our successors ; all the notice taken was by 


' Timothy, who turned round and shook his fist at his old enemies, the iron mortar 


and pestle, and there we were, standing on the pavement, with the wide world 
before us, and quite undecided which way we should go. 

“Ts it to be east, west, north, or south, Japhet ?” said Timothy. 

“The wise men came from the east,” replied [. 

“Then they must have travelled west,” said Tim; “let us show our wisdom 
by doing the same.” 

“« Agreed.” 

Passing by a small shop, we purchased two good sticks, as defenders, as wel! 
as to hang our bundles on—and off we set upon our pilgrimage. 

{To be Continued.] 


—~— 
THE BREAK-UP OF THE WHIGS. 
From a Postscript to the Quarterly Review, just published. 

«We do not affect to have access to the secrets of the Cabinet or the closet, 
but we believe that the following statement of the circumstances of the dissolu- 
tion of the ministry, will be found substantially correct. For minor facts we do 
not pretend to vouch ; but of the leading facts we have been assured by the concur- 
rent testimony of well informed persons. ‘There were two parties in the Cabinet 
One, the majority we fear, thought that they could not meet Parliament without 
announcing some strong measures of what they called church reform :—the other, 
(to which section Lord Melbourne is said to have inclined) were reluctant to pledge 
themselves to this extent, and declared they must resign if such measures were 
to be proposed. In this dilemma, Lord Melbourne waited upon the King to in- 
form him how the matter stood, and proceeded to offer a series, one of which has 
been, we presume, because it looks like a joke, allowed to transpire. Lord John 
Russell was the first person proposed as leader of the House of Commons.— 
Such a nomination was no very potent pledge either of the strength or 
the respectability of the government in public estimation, or of discipline, 
or good understanding among the ministers themselves ; and Lord Melbourne 
is said to have candidly informed his Majesty that his propositions, even if 
agreed to, would not have the effect of establishing unanimity, on the great 
and vital questions of the church; the two sections of the Cabinet would 
be still irreconcileable, and it followed as a matter of course, that whenever that 
question should be brought into discussion, the dissolution of the Cabinet must 
ensue. In this state of things, his Majesty, with equal frankness and good sense, 
suagested that if the proposal was to settle nothing, but on the contrary, to render 
another crisis inevitable, there would be no use in patching up a provisional ex- 
pedient, and that it would be better to do at once that which was adinitted to be 
unavoidable at ¢ast, namely, to dissolve the incoherent and distracted Cabinet 
In this rational suggestion, Lord Melbourne freely acquiesced—the Cabinet was 
dissolved, and the late Premier conveyed to the Duke of Wellington his Majes- 
ty’s letter, summoning his Grace to Brighton.” 

” In all this, says the London Courier, there was not, and could not have been, 
any concert, much less intrigue, between the King and the conversative party, 
and we believe we may assert that the retiring ministers confess that his Majesty 
was not acting under any other influence, or with any other views, than those 
which were naturally and obviously suggested by his communication with Lord 
Melbourne himseif, and by his lordship’s own statement of the difficulties of the 
case. ‘The article goes on to say— 

“'The Duke of Wellington too has not been wanting to his noble character 
With a magnanimity unparalleled, we believe, in political history, he has assumed 
all the difficulties and responsibilities, while he declines the personal honours 
and advantages naturally belonging to the circumstances in which he was placed 
He has advised his Majesty to make Sir Robert Peel first Minister, and has 
generously undertaken to carry on the routine of government until the right Hon 
Baronet’s return from Italy.—Until that event, no permanent appointments will 
take place. The Duke of Wellington will exercise his temporary authority with 


| equal firmness and moderation ; he will maintain the honour and interests of the 


country abroad, and its tanquillity at home and in a constitutional spirit will have 
preserved to the new Prime Minister a full, free and unfettered power to select 
the persons and policy by which he may find it expedient to conduct the affairs of 
the empire.” 

To this the Morning Chronicle (Whig paper) replies as follows :— 

In the postscript to the Quarterly Review, we find the following assertions :—1 
“ The Cabinet has been dissolved, not by the removal of Lord Althorp from the 
House of Commons, but by its own internal and irreconcileable dissentions.” 
The principal pretext assigned was the re- 
moval of Lord Althorp from the House of Commons ; and there were no dis- 
sentions of any kind in the Cabinet—no, not the slightest difference of opinion 
either then or since the formation of the Melbourne Cabinet. 2. “ That in 
consequence of these dissentions, Lord Melbourne waited on the King, and 
made a proposal of remoddelling the Cabinet, for the sake of establishing 
unanimity between the two sections of the Cabinet who disagreed on the Irish 
Church Question "—Positively false. Lord Melbourne made no such proposal, 
there being no such disagreement upon the Irish Church Measure then in con- 
templation.—3. Lord Melbourne “candidly informed his Majesty that his pro- 
positions, even if agreed to, would not have the effect of establishing unanimity,~ 


etc. Positively false. ‘The Cabinet were unanimous. It is superfluous, there- 


| fore, to contradict the other part of this falsehood.—4. “ In this state of things, 


his Majesty, with equal frankness and good sense, suggested that if the proposal 
then submitted to him was avowedly to settle nothing, but, on the contrary, to 
render another and early crisis inevitable, there could be no use in patching up 2 
provisional expedient ; and that it would be better to do at once, that which 
was admitted to be unavoidable at last, namely—to dissolve the incoherent and 
False in every particular. His Majesty made no suck 
suggestion—no such proposal was submitted to him ; nothing was said of another 
and early crisis, or any crisis at all. No admission of the sort was made ; noc 
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LE . . 

was the Cabinet said, by either party to the conversation, to be incoherent and 
We repeat, there was no difference between them, on any point | 
whatever.—5. “The late Premier conveyed to the Duke of Wellington his 





distracted. 


Majesty's letter summoning his Grace to Brighton.” This is ‘lying like trath.” 
A gentleman about the Court requested that Lord Melbourne’s servant might 
carry a letter to Sir Henry Wheatley, inclosing another to the Duke of Wel- 
lington; and of this fact the monstrous inference has been fabricated—that 
Lord Melbourne was a party to the sending for the Duke of Wellington.—6. 
“« His Majesty has already reaped some of the fruits of such upright conduct, in 
the full admission, as we have heard, of various Members of the late Cabinet, 
that they have nothing to complain of.” Certainly his Majesty has already | 
reaped the fruits of such conduct, but not the full admission here talked of. We 

are likely to know more of the parties in question than the’ writer of the Post- 

script; and we must contradict him as flatly as to this assertion as we have 

with respect to every particular of his statement. A similar representation of 

what passed between his Majesty and Lord Melbourne has been already contra- 

dicted on the authority of his Lordship himself, but the repetition of such a 

fable in the Quarterly Review requires a second exposure. Oh! that Parlia- 

ment were sitting —Chronicle. 

[To this bold language the Times gives the following knock-down answer :—} 

“The postscript to the Quarterly Review has been assailed by that very igno- 
rant or knavish journal the Chronicle, but, as was to be expected from such an 
adversary, Without touching the main strength of the statement. The important 
questions are these—and we appeal from a paper whose information, if it has 
anv. must be not at second-hand, but at tenth-hand, to men of honour who know 
the facts, and are incapable of perverting them :—Did or did not Lord Melbourne | 
acknowledge to the King, that with reference to two cases which he described | 
as constituting an unavoidable alternative, in one of them he must lose the sup- | 
port of at least Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Spring Rice, and, in the other, he must 
forfeit that of Lord John Russell, Sir John Hobhouse, Mr. Abercromby, and Mr. 
Ellice. 

Did, or did not, Lord Melbourne acknowledge, when the question was at that 
time put to him, that to replace such losses, and to fill up such vacancies, he must 
draw his substitutes from the camp of the extreme radicals? (We shall not 
mention men whose names would create disgust.) Was it, or was it not, more 
than hinted on one side, and acquiesced in on the other, that it had become no | 
longer possible to goon with Lord Brougham, who had crowned his other per- 
formances by a flat refusal to affix the Great Seal to the Commuassion for pro- 
roguing Parliament? Was it not, then, a combined question of time and con- 
venience, whether the Ministers should go out at once, or after the disgrace and 
ruin of another rupture, in the won og the assembled Parliament ! 

‘These interrogatories require to be answered otherwise than by fraudulent eva- 
sion or paltry abuse—to be answered in the affirmative or negative, and by those 
who know what they are asserting, which it is manifest that some of our cotem- 
poraries do not. 

COBBETT’S LETTER TO THE KING. 

‘‘T most humbly and heartily thank your Majesty for having dismissed from 
your councils a set of servants who, when the House of Commons had resolved 
upon a repeal of a part of the Malt Tax, threatened to quit your service, and leave 
your Majesty without servants, unless the vote was rescinded; a set of servants | 
who sent out the Special Commissions of 1830 and 1831; a set of servants who 
have expended twenty millions of money on a project which has thrown into 
utter confusion the most valuable of our foreign dominions; a set of servants 
who have introduced bands of Commissioners, and a sort of mongrel Government, 
carried on in detached parcels, by creatures of their own, irresponsible as well 
to your Majesty as to Parliament ; who have commenced making innovations in 
every thing, giving a shake to every institution of any standing, finishing 
aothing, tossing all rights and all principles of government into the air, till at last 
n0 man knows what to expect. It is uncertain what the Duke of Wellington 
may propose : to propose any thing worse than the other crew were enforcing is 
a thing impossible. It was a pottering, dabbling, patching, pinching, muddling, 
poking crew ; it was a hypocritical, canting set; Doctrinaries, Liberals, a free- 
trading, centralizing, concentrating, amalgamating, accumulating, emigrating, 
damnable crew.” 








| 
| 


LATER NEWS.—By the Montreal. 

An unsuccessful attempt to stir up a popular tumult has been made in London, 
by posting placards of an inflammatory character. One of these was posted up 
on the walls in and out of the city, with the words—* STOP HIM—RUN 
FOR GOLD!” But these attempts to “ get up a crisis,” was a failure —One 
of these placards was posted up directly opposite the Mansion House, and the 
Lord Mayor's attention was officially called to it by Mr. Hunt, the late Member 
for Preston, who said he thought it necessary that the Chief Magistrate should 
know that such “inventions of the enemy,’’ weak as they were in the eyes of 
every body, were resorted to, not that he had the most distant apprehensions 
from them, for the object was as palpable as the result was a failure. ‘The Lord 
Mayor said the object was plain enough, and certainly not the least alarm or bus- 
tle was excited by the experiment. Mr. Hunt said, that some years ago placards 
of this kind would have had the effect of gathering together ten thousand people, 
but they excited the utmost contempt now. He had gone into the bank for cu- 
nosity’s sake, and of fourteen cashiers no more than five were occupied. So 
much for the alarm. ‘The Lord Mayor observed that he rejoiced to find that the 
public had the good sense not to be influenced by such a ridiculous expedient. 

According to the London Courier of the Sth, it was announced that Sir Robert 
Peel slept the previous night at Canterbury, and that he would probably arrive 
on the following day. 

London, Saturday evening, Dec. 6.—The extraordinary firmness of the British 
Securities during the past ten days, has strongly and singularly illustrated the 
general confidence which has prevailed among the capitalists of this country 
with regard to the future prospects of the community and our foreign policy under 
the embryo Administration, and this confidence appears to have increased with 
the approximation of the time when these important political changes are about 
to be consummated. The British Stocks, which during the past week have 
shown every disposition to firmness, to-day have rather improved upon yesterday's 
quotations. Consols for the opening began at 92 1-8, and after being done at 
92 3-8, closed sellers at 92 1-4. 

The King in his reply to an address from the City (London) Corporation gave 
the following answer :— 

“Tt has been, and ever will be the object of my earnest solicitude to correct 
abuses, and to improve the condition of the country. I trust the Ministers I may 
appoint will, by the successful prosecution of this, the first wish of my heart, 
justify my confidence, and obtain that of my people.” 

This is considered by many as an assurance that the new Ministry will not be 
formed to prevent those reforms which its predecessors were prepariug, or pare 
them down to such dimensions as muy accord with the principles of the Tories 
or Conservatives. 

Political Unions. —Extract of a letter from Mr. Attwood, M.P. for Birming- 
ham :—** With regard to the Political Union, my favourite and cherished engine 
of political power and of national safety, I fear that we cannot efliciently set it 
im motion. We must have finances in our hands, and we must know a little 
more of Lord Durham. If the public spirit of the people should be awake, let 
them give proof of it by contributing their subscriptions, and by placing the 
“sinews of war” in our hands. Without these in hand, it is folly for us to at- 
tempt to move.” 

From the Standard. 

We believe that we are able to state, with confidence, what will relieve the 
fears of the Common Council. According to all existing probabilities, Sir R. 
Peel, and not the Duke of Wellington, will be Premier. The composition of 
Sir R. Peel’s Cabinet cannot of course be known at present; but we surmise 
with some certainty, that it will comprise Conservatives of all classes in due | 
proportion—not rejecting Conservative Whigs. 

The New Policy—From the Morning Herald, Dec. 6. 

It now appears likely that Sir Robert Peel will have returaed to England be- 
fore the lurking-place of “ general alarm” has been discovered, notwithstand- 
mg the diligent search which the orators of “ the crisis” have made to ascertain 
m what hole or corner of the kingdom that mysterious impersonation of terror 
bes concealed— 

** Whether in bandit’s eave or hermit’s cell, 
‘The modest monster shuns the light, 

Or at the bottom of a well, 
Like truth, keeps out of sight.” 

It was not much expected, even by the alarmists themselves, that the man who 
stood the thunders of Napoleon, at Waterloo, with patient courage waiting the 
hour to strike, would shrink appalled from the spiritual artillery of Dr. Wade 
aud the Rev. Mr. Fox, assisted by the heavy ordnance of the Lumber Troop, 
the squibs and crackers of the conjurors of Codgers’ Hall, and the Greek fire of | 
other generous patriots, who love liberty best when its “Scrip” is at a premium. | 

But it was hoped that if “general alarm” could be paraded before the eyes of | 
Sir Robert Peel upon his landing,, or if he heard, perhaps, that it was waiting to 
receive him in all its Gorgon terrors, the moment he set his foot on shore, he | 
might be effectually terrified from his purpose of accepting the chief place, or, 
wdeed, any place whatever, in the new Cabinet. 

That the Right Hon. Baronet has not been so much intimidated by any ac- 
¢ounts which may have reached him of the doings of the artificers of the crisis 
to deter him from returning to obey the commands of his Sovereign, appears 
from the following announcement in the Standard of last night :— 

“We have authority to state that information has been received of Sir Robert | 
Peel's intention of leaving Rome on the morning of the 26th of November, to 
Feturn forthwith to England 

“We may therefore Jook with confidence to the Right Hon. Baronet’s return. 
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His arrival to-morrow is not imppossible, scarcely improbable ; but, as far as we 
can be certain of any thing, it may be relied upon as certain to occur early in the 
week, if not before.” ; 

Under these circumstances, as conjecture must soon be at an end both with 
regard to the materials of which the new Cabinet is to be composed, and the 
course of policy which it will pursue, we abstain from all speculation. It is too 
well known, from the experience of the past, that, measures, not men—princi- 
ples, not parties, are the objects to which we look in the Goverment of the 
country, and according to which we support or oppose an Administration. There 
is not a single act of the Whigs, as our readers well know, which we have cen- 
sured them for since their downfall, that we did not blame in as strong or stronger 
terms when they occupied the strong places of power. In us their errors and 
their misdeeds found no flatterers ; and if we recall the memory of many acts 
by which they disgraced themselves and forfeited the public confidence, it is be- 
cause the example belongs to the most useful portion of history—that which 
teaches civil wisdom and honesty, by showing the fatal consequences of political 
deception and error, and thereby affords a salutary warning and a useful lesson 
to their successors. 

A Government conservative of the great and ancient institutions of the 
country, but not conservative of their abuses—a Government that will act upon 
fixed and intelligible principles, not driven about into all sorts of self-contra- 
dictions by unceasing vacillation of purpose—a Government that will to the ut- 
most, honestly and directly, without shift or evasion, enter into the question of 
the burdens of the people, and relieve to the utmost the industry of the nation 
—a Government that will not confine the operation of retrenchment to the 
lower offices of the State, but carry it with all equitable energy into the higher 
departments—a Government that will not neglect or refuse to do those acts 
which reason and justice and sound policy require to be done, until driven to do 
them by clamour and intimidation—a Government that will not, while paying its 
court to the “ middle classes,” who have the elective franchise, regard with dis- 
dain and contempt the interests and condition of the working and poorer classes, 
who have no representatives in Parliament—a Government that will teach demo- 
cratic misrule in Ireland to acknowledge the majesty of the law, and will then 
fairly and honestly remove all real grievances, doing what it can to give employ- 
ment to those who can work, and provide relief for the helpless—a Govern- 
ment that will judiciously and energetically consult for the political and com- 
mercial interests of England abroad, observing the faith and treaties, but not 
sacrificing the interests of Englishmen to those of the foreigner, nor foolishly 
interfering in the quarrels of other nations—such is the Government that Eng- 
land wants—such is the Government that may disregard party intrigue and the 
efforts of faction, fur it will have the support of enlightened public opinion. 
That the Government of the Whigs was not such as we have described, every 
person, whose understanding is clear from the noxious and disturbing influence 
of faction, will at once admit. Whether the Government which is about to be 
formed will come nearer to it remains to be seen. We await the resulfof the 
exercise of the Roval prerogative : and, as we believe the King has the pros- 
perity of the country at heart, we can only, in the present state of things, ex- 
press our fervent hope that his Ministers will pursue such a wise and beneficent 


| course of policy as may fulfil, to the lasting honour of his reign, the Royal in- 


tentions. 
DEATH OF THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 

The Duke of Gloucester, cousin to the King, died on the 30th of November. 
The fact was communicated to the Lord Mayor by the Duke of Wellington, in 
the following letter :— 

* London, December 1.—My Lord, it is my unpleasant duty to inform your 
Lordship that I have just now received the information of the death of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester, at Bagshot Park, yesterday evening, at 
twenty minutes before seven o'clock, after a painful illness of a fortnight’s dura- 
tion, which he bore with the greatest fortitude, resignation, and piety. I have 
the honour tobe, &c. WELLINGTON.” 


—>>— 
FRANCE 

London, Dec. Sth—We have received, by express, the Paris Papers of 
yesterday. The most important portion of their contents refers to the debate 
on the late changes of the Government, which commenced in the French 
Chamber of Deputies on Friday last, and which was adjourned to, and resumed, 
on Saturday. 

“The debate of Friday was extremely interesting. M. Thiers and M. Guizot 
were the only Members who spoke, but it would appear that their arguments lost 
much of their usual weight with the Chamber, for the speeches delivered on 
the other side by M. M. Dupin, Etienne, Passy, Teste, and Charles Dupin, 
were hailed by cheers so loud as to strike Ministers with evident apprehensions 
for the result. 

“The Speakers on Saturday, were up to the hour of Post, MM. Lepelletier, 
Dauney, Mathieu, and Sauzet, all of whom attacked Ministers with effect. It 
was not deemed likely that the debate would conclude on Saturday, nor had any 
obvious indication of its result been elicited. : 

“The best opinions our Correspondent could collect on the subject, were, 
however, that the immediate vote would be favourable to Ministers, but that it 
would be carried by a majority so feeble as to demonstrate to the King the im- 
possibility of proceeding in a line which will have been all but formally con- 
demned by the Representative Chamber.” 

Prince Talleyrand arrived at Paris on Friday and had a long audience with the 
King. He will not resume his place as Ambassador in the British Court.—Count 
Flahaut, the Duc Broglie, and M. Auliere, are spoken of to succeed him. 

A meeting of Deputies took place on ‘Tuesday evening, which was attended 
by 130 newly elected Members. They decided to remain upon the defensive, 
and, as it were, in observation. 

Lord Brougham was present in the Chambers at the debate, and a strong body 
of Municipal Guards were present to prevent the recurrence of riots. 

PORTUGAL. 

Advices frum Lisbon to the 2d had been received by express from Falmouth, 
which announced that the Queen Donna Maria was married by proxy to the Duke 
of Leuchtenburg (the Duke of Terceira officiating,) on the Ist, when the greatest 
enthusiasm was displayed by all parties in Lisbon, and the public rejoicings are 
described as having been general and splendid. 

A Portuguese corvette, with the Duke of Leuchtenburg on board, arrived at 
Gibraltar on the 16th of November. ; 

1” Twenty-five Cents will be paid at this office, for No. 47, of Vol. 2, of the 
Albion. 

Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 7 a74 per cent. prem, 
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Since our last the Columbus has arrived from Liverpool, and the Montreal from 
London. By these vessels we have received regular files to the 8th ult. The 
Silvie de Grasse has also arrived from Havre, bringing Paris dates to the 10th of 
the same month. 

All eyes in England are turned towards Sir Robert Peel, who was momentarily 
The messenger despatched for the Right Hon. Baronet 
By our 


expected in London. 
found him at Rome, and he lost no time in setting out for England. 
extracts it will be seen that he arrived at Paris on the 6th of December, and the 
London Courier of the evening of the 8th states, thati{he would sleep at Canter- 
bury that night, and reach London onthe 9th. All doubt as to Sir Robert's join- 
ing the new ministry is at an end, and it is generally supposed that he will be the 
Premier—the Duke of Wellington having resigned the honour of directing the 
Cabinet in his favour. 

In endeavouring to give our readers an accurate view of the real state of 
things in England, we shall confine our remarks to three heads, as they embrace 
questions of the utmost moment at the present highly important crisis. First— 
Will Sir Robert Peel accept office with the Duke of Wellington and the Tories, 
or will he quail, as is predicted by the immediate adherents of the late Cabinet 
and the Radicals, before the storm of popular opposition which they are vainly 
endeavouring to create? Secondly—What is the state of public feeling at this 
moment in England, and is there any danger ofapopular commotion? And thirdly 
—What will be the policy of the Duke of Wellington—will he carry on the 
government upon principles of reform, or will he adhere to what are called ancient 
Tory doctrines ! 

The first question we think is already answered in our leading paragraph. 
The alacrity with which Sir Robert Peel has obeyed the summons to return, 
is sufficient evidence that he will not flinch from the responsibility of office. 
It is true, that the workers of mischief have well employed the interval in en- 
deavouring to create an excitement, and thereby deter him from taking part in 
the Councils of the country, because they dread his power—but so far their 
schemes have miserably failed. 

In answering the second question, we have the greatest pleasure in assuring 
our readers and our numerous countrymen, that there are no grounds for alarm 


| The mass of the people are passive, and waiting to see of what materials the 


new Cabinet will be composed, and what will be its policy. The ability that the 


7 


| adherents of the Whigs once had to create mobs, and incipient revolu- 


tion, has departed. It is not in their power now to cause the mob to re-enact 
the frightful tragedy of the Bristol riots ; nor can they induce a lawless multitude 
again to set fire to the castles of the nobility, or once more to attempt the life of 
| the Duke of Wellington in the public streets of London. Those days of popu- 
| lar insanity and delusion have passed, never, we hope, to return. That attempts 
| to reproduce those scenes have been made in many parts of the three kingdoms 
since the late change, we do not deny. Public meetings have been called, but 
they have been attended by small numbers of persons, and those of the lowest 
political cast. Mr, Attwood has been urged to get up his Political Union at Bir- 
mingham, but it it will be seen by our extracts, that he could not succeed in 
his laudable endeavours to convulse the country without a supply of money, 
which this worthy simpleton is pleased to call the sinews of war! So much for 
the men of Birmingham. At Glasgow a very clamorous mecting took place, 
and a procession marched through the streets, displaying revolutionary banners ; 
but a counter meeting was next day called, and an address to the King drawn up, 
expressing confidence in his Majysty, which address was in a few hours signed 
by 3000 persons of the first respectability. The parochial meetings in different 
parts of London, and at various places in the country, have been of no impor. 
tance, since they have not moved the great body of respectable people. The 
meeting at Liverpool, at which Lord Molyneux presided, was the most important 
and respectable that has occurred; at that assembly some six or eight thou- 
sand people attended, who passed resolutions adverse to the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s party. But the example of Liverpool has not been followed by other 
places. ‘he state of the London press is the best criterion of public sen- 
| timent, and when we find that two sueh papers as the Times and the 
| Herald embrace the same cause, we may be assured that that cause is not very 
| obnoxious to the public. The sentiments of these two papers we made known 
to our readers in our last number by copious extracts, and we now refer to other 
articles in this day’s impression, particularly that from the Herald of Dec. 6. In 
these papers the attempts of such persons as the Rev. Dr. Wade and the Rev. 


| 
| 
| 





be active in opposition, has gone to Paris, where he is quietly attending the de- 
bates in the Chambers. Would such an active, discernifig, and ambitious person 
as the late Chancellor have left the field, if any battle was likely to be fought ?— 
The truth is, as we stated in our last, that the Whigs have lost the favour and 
confidence of the people, and their overthrow is not regretted ; and if the Duke 
of Wellington will go on with rational reform, we see nothing to impede his pro- 
gress. Besides, who is there left among the Whig leaders! Is not the elité 
gone? Lord Grey, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, 
| &e. have long since left the Cabinet, unable and unwilling to conduct the publie 
affairs any longer. ‘The King, faithful to his promise, did not desert the Whigs 
so long as a remnant of the party remained out of which a ministry could be 
constructed ; but when, from the loss of Lord Althorp and the defection of the 
distinguished names we have just enumerated, it became impossible to form a 
Cabinet out of the slender materials remaining that could hold together a month, 
there remained no alternative but to put the government into the hands of Lord 
Durham and the Radicals, or into those of the Duke of Wellington. His Ma- 
jesty very wisely took the latter course, and the nation has applauded him for it ; 
at all events it has not censured him, nor is his popularity when he appears abroad 
at all abated. 

In answering the third question we at once say, from every indication it 
would seem that the new government will be conducted upon principles of ra- 
tional and enlightened reform. The Standard, the organ of the Duke’s party, 
admits this, It is true that his Grace has made no declaration—for how could he 
before, Sir Robert Peel, who will probatly be the chief of the Cabinet, had 
returned? Such a declaration could only be made afier the principals had met 
and conferred together, and settled their own plans. Attempts innumerable have 
been made to force a confession from the Duke, backed by all sorts of threats. Poor 
dolts, did they suppose that the man who withstood the legions of Napoleon at 
Waterloo till Blucher came, would be forced from his position by the wretched 
scribblers of the Chronicle and Globe, while Peel was galloping from Rome to 
London! ‘They called on his Grace for his principles ; they might also call spirits 
from the vasty deep, but would they come? The Duke has withstood this 
storm as became him, unintimidated by their threats—unmoved by their clamour 
—and, like the pyramids of the East, remained unmoved and unchanged, either 
by the force of time, the shock of battles, or the whirlwinds of the clements. 

We do not understand why so much surprize should be expressed should 
the Duke of Wellington adopt measures of reform. We beg to ask— 
who began the late reform in England! Was it not the Duke himself, aided 
by Sir Robert Peel? Did he not cause the passing of the bill abolishing the 
Corporation and Test Oaths! Did not those two carry the great measure 
of Catholic Emancipation, at a time when Canning failed, and when 
even the Whigs, had they been in office, could not have succeeded ?1— 
Under whose ministry was it that the great savings and retrenchments were 
made? ‘The Duke of Wellington’s, certainly, or how could three millions anda 
half of taxes have been repealed during the very last year that he was in office 2 
It is sheer falsehood to say that he was forced into these measures; he adopted 
them from a conviction of their necessity, and they were carried amidst an op- 
position which nothing but his commanding influence could overcome. It 
was, in fact, upon the rock of reform that he split, because he divided and 
separated the Tory party, the ultra section of which denounced him as a dan- 
gerous innovator, and a destructive, withdrew their support from him, and finally 
| shipwrecked him upon his own measure. These are facts, and they cannot be 
controverted. It is a delusion to say that his declaration against Parliamentary 
reform caused his retirement from office ; that event sprang out of a vote con- 
cerning the settlement of the Civil List upon the accession of William IV.; and 
when he made that declaration, his retirement had been previously resolved 
on. In proof of all this, we refer to the history of the period—the close 
of the year 1830—to our own journal, and to any British newspaper in exist- 
ence at that time. His reason for speaking against a reform in Parliament, 
was founded on a belief that the Parliament answered, as it was then constituted, 
every useful purpose ; and that it was, as was distinctly admitted by Earl Grey 
himself in the House of Lords—the first legislative assembly in the world; 
| why then, he said, change it, since the attempt at the present time will produce 
so much convulsion inthe country? It is absurd, therefore, to call the Duke the 
enemy of reform, since he was in fact the author, originator, nay, the father, 
of reform! There will be then, no dereliction of principle, either in the Duke 
of Wellington or Sir Robert Peel, in carrying on a system of rational and neces- 
sary reform—a government which shall be conservative of the great institutions 
of the country, but not conservative of abuses. We here rest for to-day, again 
urging our readers to peruse the latter part of the article before roferred to, 
from that truly independent journal, the Morning Herald. 

A Dissolution of Parliament is by many expected, and a number of persons 
are canvassing and addressing the different constituencies in various parts of the 
country. 

The funds, the faithful barometer of public prosperity and national confidence, 
have advanced to 92 1-4. 

*,* With our new volume, which we commence to-day, clothed in new type, 
we offer the compliments of the New Year, ardently thanking a generous public 
fur the support we have received during the old. ‘The exertions for the future 
year will prove that we are not unworthy of tbe great success that continues to 
attend the career of this journal. 

We regret that we must again defer a number of local and colonial matters, 
referring our female readers for consolation to the continuation of Japhet, and our 
political ones to the important political matter. 

Miss Jarman took her benefit last night, and she will immediately proceed to 
Boston. 
| Robert Southey, the veteran poet laureat, has lately received a bequest of five 

hundred guineas by the will of the late Mr. Telford, the engineer, who directed 
that if his estate did not yield £16,000, the legatees should abate in proportion 
| to their respective legacies; but if it should exceed that sum, their amounts 
| should be increased accordingly. On investigation the estate was found to 
| amount to £35,000. So that the poet’s legacy will amount to somewhat more 
than a thousand guineas, 
i 
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Arranged for the Piano Forte: from the fifth Paris edition. New York, published at Atwill’s Music Saleon, 201 Broadway. 
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THE WELSH PETRARCH. 
Translations into English Verse from the Poems of Davyth ap Guwilym, a Welsh 
bard of the Fourteenth Century. London: Hooper. 

The title of this work will be sufficient for the many, who will pass it by, 
dreading some dry preliminary disquisition about Evsteddvods and Pennillion 
singing, with plates of barbarous harps, strung with horse-hair, (the very men- 
tion of which sets the teeth on edge,) and long catalogues of bards, whose 
names and birth-places are not to be pronounced by Christian men. We cannot 
wonder at this, when we remember how often antiquarians contrive to make 
their darling theme distasteful, by parading us through the weary pilgrimage of 
research they have undergone, when we only want to. know at what point they 
have arrived,—or when we think how much good labour has been wasted by si- 
lent and secluded men upon subjects whose only interest lies in the excitement 
of pursuit 

This modest volume, however, deserves a better fate. It contains much ge- 
nuine and antique poetry ; and this is the more curious for being linked with tra- 
ditions illustrative of manners current in one of the most primitive, and certainly 
one of the most lovely, districts in our island. To our fancy, there is something 
higher-toned in these Cambrian remains, than we find either in the fragments of 
old Irish minstrelsy, or Scottish song. We have traced,the same character in 
the music to which they were allied; and giving to the credit of Scotland all 
praise for homely and domestic pathos, and awarding the palm of passion, rang- 
ing between the extremes of mad mirth and poignant despair, to the Irish melo- 
dies, we should characterize Welsh music by a certain ancestral dignity which 
pervades its strains, and gives an elevation to them even when they concen 
such matters as a chase or a love-tryst, and which breathes the spirit of a peo- 
ple to this day proud in their memories of the past,—zealously treasuring up, as 
old gold, the superstitions and legends of their forefathers, and with them the 
prejudice of a suspicion against all innovations and strangers. Our remarks, of 
course, refer to the poetry as well as the music of the three countries 

The volume before us is prefaced by a pleasant memoir, drawn from the stores | 
of Dr. Pughe. Davyth ap Gwilym lived in the fourteenth century, and was | 
contemporary with Chaucer. According to tradition, he was of a nobie family, 
but with the bar-sinister in his escutcheon. He was called by his contempora- 
ries, the ‘* Demetian Nightingale ;" and from his long attachment to one lady, to 
whom he addressed no less than 147 poems, he has been likened to Petrarch ;— 
* But,” says the writer of the memoir prefixed to this volume, * in all the pecu- 
liarities of his genius, our bard approaches more nearly to Burns than to any poet, 
whether of his own or other countries. He has the same originality, the same 
intense sympathy with nature, and, above all, the same magic transitions from 
satire and raillery to wild sublimity and deep pathos.” Petrarch, however, as 
his Will testifies, was not so purely spiritual in his affections as his sonnets 
would lead us to believe ; and, if there be any faith in the following pleasant 
tradition, Davyth ap Gwilym was a little like Petrarch :— 

“‘Davyth ap Gwilym—so runs the tale—paid his addresses to no fewer than 

twenty-four damsels at the same time. Having an inclination, on a particular 
occasion, to divert himself at their expense, he made an appointment with each 
unknown to the rest, to meet him under a certain tree, at a specified hour, fixing 
the same time for all. Our poet himself took care to be on the spot before the 
period of meeting, and, having ascended the tree, he had the satisfaction of find- 
ing, that not one of his faithful inamoratos failed in her engagement. When 
they were all assembled, feelings of inquisitive wonder took the place of the 
gentler emotions, to which, it is probable, they had before yielded: and, when 
at length the stratagem, of which they had been the dupes, became known, the 
only sentiment that inspired the group was that of indignant vengeance against 
the unfortunate bard, which they failed not to vent in reproaches loud and long 
The author of the plot, who, from his ambuscade above, had perceived the 
gathering storm, had recourse to his muse for an expedient to allay it, or, at least, 
to divert its fury from the object to which it was at first directed. Emerging 
partially from the foliage, in which he had been enveloped, he replied to the me- 
naces of the disappointed fair-ones, which even extended to his life—in an ex- 
temporary stanza, of which the following translation will convey some idea :— 

Oh, let the fair and gentle one! 

Who oftest by the summer sun, 

To mect me in these shades was won— 

Let her strike first, and she will find 

The poet to his fate resigned! 














“The effect was such as our poet had, perhaps, anticipated. Taunts and re- 
criminations were bandied about by the exasperated assembly, who forgot their 





conumon resentment against the bard in this new cause for commotion. The 





tradition adds, that the contriver of the stratagem had the good fortune to es- 
cape unmolested in the conclusion of the conflict, being thus indebted to his 
muse for his protection from a catastrophe of no very agreeable nature.” 
Our notice must conclude with two or three specimens, taken almost at ran- 
dom :— 
MAY. 

Many a poet in his lay, 

Told me May would come again ; 

Truly sang the bards—for May 

Yesterday began to reign ! 

She is like a bounteous lord, 

Gold enough she gives to me ; 

Gold—such as we poets hoard— 

‘* Florins ” of the mead and tree, 

Hazel flowers and “ fleurs-de-lis.”’ 

Underneath her leafy wings, 

I am safe from treason’s stings : 

I am full of wrath with May, 

That she will not always stay ! 

Maidens never hear of love, 

But when she has plumed the grove,— 

Giver of the gift of song 

To the poet’s heart and tongue. 

May! majestic child of heaven, 

To the earth in glory given! 

Verdant hills, days long and clear, 

Come when she is hov’ring near 

Stars, ye cannot journey on 

Joyously when she is gone ! 

Ye are not so glossy bright, 

Blackbirds, when she takes her flight 

Sweetest art thou, nightingale ; 

Poet, thou canst tell thy tale 

With a lighter heart, when May 

Rules with all her bright array. 


THE ECHO ROCK 
The bard accuses the echo of having prevented him from nreeting Morvyth. 


Yon old bald rock and rugged stones, 
That peer and totter o’er the dell, 

And murmur forth unearthly tones, 

Like some base witch that casts a spell, 
Babble more wildly after rain 

Than seven-locked Merddin* the insane ! 
As that loquacious summit near 

I watched for Morvyth to appear, 

By those delusive tones betrayed, 

Our footsteps far asunder strayed : 

Like old Hugh Gadarn’s oxen twain,t+ 

I called to her—and she to me— 

But still, with wicked mimickry, 

That traitor answered us again ; 

And to the softest tones I sighed, 

He still perfidiously replied : 

And thus we failed, ‘“‘ my golden glaive,”’ 
To meet beside the mountain cave 

O lady, of thy voice beware ! 

In yonder rocky citadels 

A profligate pretender dwells, 

Who fabricates thy accents there. 

Yon bellowing crag with trumpet’s voice, 
Bare as the ramparts of the sky, 
Hobgoblins in its depths rejoice, 

Or dogs amid its caldrons cry. 

Its tones are like the scream of pain 


* “ Merddin Wylit,” or “ Merddin of the seven lecks,” an ancient Welsh poet 
who was at times affected with madness in consequence of having killed his nephew. 

t This is an allusion to an old Welsh mythological story, that a personage of the 
name of Hu Gadarn caused a deluge to subside by dragging a beaver out of the 
waters with twe ‘* hump-backed oxen,” 








Of gander, by the nightmare slain, 
Or the hoarse wailing of a hound 
Within a stony vessel bound, 

Or hag that strives with hollow sound 
To terrify the country round,— 
Disastrous voice, perfidious guide, 
That kept me from my lady’s side! 


TO THE LARK 
He asks the Lark to be his envoy to Morvyth 


Sentinel of the dawning light ! 
Reveller of the Spring! 
How sweetly, nobly wild thy flight, 
Thy boundless journeying, 
Far from thy brethren of the woods, alone, 
A hermit chorister before God’s throne ! 
Oh, wilt thou climb yon heav'ns for me, 
Yon starry turret’s height, 
| Thou interlude of melody, 
*Twixt darkness and the light! 
And find—(heav'n’s blessings on thy pinions rest !) 
My lady love—the moonlight of the west? 
No woodland caroller art thou, 
Far from the archer’s eye, 
Thy course is o’er the mountain’s brow, 
Thy music in the sky! 
Then fearless be thy flight and strong, 
Thou earthly denizen of angel song !* 
The vigour and freshness of these fine old verses must in some degree evapo- 
rate in translation ; but enough remains to make this volume welcome 





* In the original the imagery is so rich and diversified, that it is almost impossible 
to give aclose translation. The preceding must be considered therefore in the light 
of an imitation—an expression of the leading ideas,—rather than as a complete and 
accurate translation. 
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The Doctor's Wit.—Phillips, as Hela, in the Mountain Sylph, had much ado 
to keep his long elf-locks out of his mouth while singing. “ What is the mat- 
ter with Phillips?” said alady ‘1 think it is a /ock-ed jaw,” replied a pseudo 
medical wit. 

Shaving in Spain.—An Irish gentleman, travelling through Spain, went into 
a barber’s shop to get shaved. The man of foam with great obsequiousness 
placed his customer on the chair, and commenced operations by spitting on the 
soap and rubbing it over the gentleman’s face. “ Blood an ouns!” was the 
illeyant remark of the Irishman, “ is that the way you shave a gintleman‘” at 
the same time preparing in his wrath to overturn the wig minister. “It is the 
way we shave a gentleman, Senhor.” ‘“ Then how do you shave a poor man *” 
We spit on his face, and rub the soap over that,” was the Spaniard’s reply 
‘ Oh, then, if I remimber nothin’ else but the one thing, it ‘ll be the Spanish 
barber's distinction ;”’ and so saying, the Hibernian rose, paid the demand, and 
departed. 

A Young Lady's Age. —Talking of age, the longer women live, the younger 
they grow. I know ladies who six years ago rated at 35, and who now stand 
at 29. It is next to impossible for a woman to get over 40. This is pons 
asinorum, at which the sex invariably stick. The only person I ever met with 
who confessed that she had passed this barrier was an old lady of 80. 

One of the enormities of Protestantism, which shocks the Papists, is the 
marrying of our Clergy. What is to be eaid of the Roman Catholic Bishop 
England, who, going on a foreign mission, takes out with him four nuns ?— 

" The English Bishop takes one wife, 
The Papist says, “ O fie!” 
The Roman Catholic takes out four, 
And no man asks him, why ! 
Having shown this sprightly contribution to our Romar Catholic sub-editor, 
he begs leave to offer an explanation of the seeming inconsistency :— 
To vindicate the Papist’s life, 
See how the thing is done ; 
The Protestant alone takes wife, 
The Catholic takes nun 
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